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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Tue Licuorran this month appears with another slight change, 
printed on a lighter paper that makes it more handy and flexible. 
The way is also being prepared for further expansion — when and 
if its supporters make possible the printing of 100 page issues — 
packed with interesting and informative material. We refuse to 
believe that it shall not be possible to make THE LicuorIANn the 
most popular magazine on the market. 


* * * 


An advertisement for THe Licuorran carried recently in a 
widely read Catholic publication lists its price at $2.00 per year. 
It used to be that — but since the depression reduced the resources 
of so many interested Catholic readers, it has been published at 
$1.00 per year. Those who have sent in $2.00 subscriptions have 
been credited for two years. 


* * * 


There seems to be a temporary lull in the political campaign 
which has got under way, as the various candidates jockey about 
for position in preparation for the gigantic grapple of the summer 
and fall. We sometimes think that if only all the scheming and 
shouting and toiling and sweating of such a campaign could, like 
the infinite resources of nature, be harnessed unto some real serv- 
ice of mankind — what a utopia we should have! At any rate, the 
energy and enthusiasm of political campaigners should be a lesson 
to many of us, who have a real cause, and genuine service to render 
to mankind. 
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MAY THOUGHT 
A while ago this earth appeared a tomb, 
Where springtime leaves and flowers frozen lay, 
And trees stretched out their branches bare and gray, 
As if to seize a hand that saved from doom. 


At last the winter fled, the reign of gloom, 
Before the smiling suns of happy May 
And earth arose beneath her gentle sway 

To life anew in verdure and in bloom. — 


But who can ever tell, oh Virgin Queen, 
The springtime beauty of our hopeful hearts, 
When sin must yield beneath Thy smile serene 
To virtue’s reign, that joy and peace imparts? 


Oh Mary, I can think alone of Thee, 
When nature’s beauties rare enrapture me! 


—F. R. Nastvogel, C.Ss.R. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE MOTHER’S PLACE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


T WAS a long cry from that night, four months ago, when Ernest 
Vailes was, figuratively speaking, dragged in here by the hair of 
the head by Elveda Corey, to this evening, when he came, full of en- 
thusiasm, to continue his investigation of the Catholic religion. He had 
been, first, surprised, then, captivated by the solidity, the depth, the 
comprehensiveness, the co-ordination of Catholic doctrine, and so he 
brought to the study that impetuous earnestness which he always gave 
to anything that interested him. 

Whether, eventually, he would receive the gift of faith was another 
matter. God is wont to give His graces — especially this greatest of all 
graces — to the humble; and humble the brilliant young university man 
surely was not. Oh, he thought he was humble just because he despised 
empty-headed vanity, boastfulness, smug self-complacency, but he had 
no small stock of that brand of pride, called intellectual pride, which 
creates a mental atmosphere incompatible with the indwelling of the 
Spirit of Truth. The man who worships his own created intellect instead 
of worshipping His Creator, is the most hopeless of idolators. In such 
a soul there is no place for Him who said: ‘Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me.’ 

The two men promptly got down to business. Elveda Corey took the 
role of innocent bystander. While they talked, she listened more or 
less attentively, sending up meantime many a fervent little prayer that 
God would convert this unbeliever, even if it were necessary to use 
means as violent as those once brought to bear on Saul of Tarsus. 

“Tonight,” said Father Casey, reaching for a book, “we shall dis- 
cuss the attitude of the Church towards the Blessed Virgin Mary. She 
holds an important place in Catholic belief and practice.” 

“T have noticed that from visiting your churches and paging through 
your prayerbooks.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
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“T think anybody, who believes in Christ, should by all means respect 
Christ’s Mother.” 


“In other words, if he were to meet her on the street, you think 
he ought to tip his hat to her?” 

“Yes, that just about hits the nail on the head,” the young man re- 
plied. 

“But not be always saying Hail Mary’s or kneeling before her pic- 
ture or putting candles and flowers on her altars, eh?” the priest in- 
quired. 

“You have expressed my idea,” Vailes returned. “Oh, yes, I know,” 
he hastened to add, “Catholics understand perfectly well that Mary 
is only a creature — though the most exalted of all creatures. The at- 
tention they give her is not the adoration due only to God; it is the re- 
spect, the affection, the veneration which can properly be given to a 
creature. But— don’t they spend too much time on it? It seems like 
so much lost motion, making an unnecessary detour instead of going 
straight to God and dealing directly with Him.” 

“Vailes, you are still young. Life is joy, and the future is rosy. 
But when your hour of trial comes, your hour of darkness, frustration, 
discouragement, when you are bogged in the mire of your own vileness 
and helplessness, when, for the hundredth time, you have broken your 
promises to yourself and your God and you feel it would be mockery, 
hypocrisy, to lift your face to Him and repeat those empty professions 
of repentance and amendment which your acts belie, when there seems 
no way out, every exit barred—ah, my boy, happy you, if, in that 
hour, you can go, like a naughty, beaten child, and throw yourself 
trustfully in the arms of her who is your Mother and His! The only 
alternative is despair.” 

For a moment the young man was silent. There was a lump in his 
throat. However he pulled himself together quickly and returned to 
the charge. 

“But, Father Casey, you are always insisting that Catholic belief is 
not mere sentiment, that it is solidly grounded, logically grounded on — 
on, what you call, revealed truth.” 

“Absolutely. Now, tell me, what revealed truth is the very foundation 
stone of Christianity?” 

“Let — me—see. Yes. I would say the Incarnation — God be- 
coming man. Whoever can believe that must logically accept the whole 
doctrine of Christianity.” 
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“Correct,” the priest assured him. “And God became man through 
Mary. Therefore Mary has a unique, an essential, a transcendent 
place in Christianity. To disregard Mary is to fail to grasp God’s 
plan of saving us by sending His Son to become one of us, to win par- 
don and grace on the cross as one of us, to share that pardon and grace 
as a Brother of us.” 

“But other Christian religions —the Protestant — disregard her.” 


“Which shows the Protestant religions failed to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. And what is the result? They have ended by 
losing, to a great extent, belief even in the divinity of Christ, thus 
ceasing to be Christian religions at all. When our first parents sinned 
and thus forfeited heaven for men, God promised He would send His 
Son to become man and repair the ruin. In the fulness of time, through 
the message of an angel, God, the Son, announces to Mary that He has 
chosen to unite Himself to humanity through her. Then He awaits her 
answer. It is as if God awaits the consent of humanity before uniting 
Himself with it. What a vital moment! It is as if the whole human 
race, which for thousands of years had longed for this hour of salvation— 
as if the angelic choirs — as if the great God Himself waited in suspense 
for the acceptance of the young Virgin. You remember her answer?” 

“She said ‘Fiat — be it done unto me according to thy word’.” 

“Yes. And that ‘fiat — be it done’ is Mary’s consent to the divine 
plan of Redemption. That ‘fiat’ is the echo of the ‘fiat’ God pronounced 
when he created the world; for now a new world, and infinitely higher 
world, a world of grace is created by God after this consent — the 
Divine Word, the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity becomes 
incarnate in Mary. Et verbum caro factum est. Thus is Mary inti- 
mately associated with the vital mystery of all Christianity.” 

“T see, I see,” Vailes admitted, “if you Catholics give a lot of at- 
tention to the Virgin Mary, you can show a solid basis for it in the 
doctrines of Christianity.” 

“And remember too,” said the priest, “the various aspects of the In- 
carnation. One, for instance, is our divine adoption through Christ. 
Christ helps us to become like Himself. ‘Christian’ is ‘another Christ,’ 
one who can say with St. Paul, ‘I live, now not I, Christ liveth in me.’ 
When the Eternal Father sees us like His Son, He accepts us also as 
His sons — His adopted sons, with all the rights and privileges of sons. 
But we must be like Christ. Christ is Son of God and Son of Mary. 
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We must be the same. If we wish to be sons of God, we must be sons 
of Mary. We must show our Mother all the love and devotion Christ 
Himself shows her. And that, Ernest, is far more than tipping our 
hat when we meet her on the street! . . . Another aspect of the Incarna- 
tion is the mystical body. We spoke of that last month.” 

“I believe I have some faint idea of what it means.” 


“Christ unites Himself to humanity — not merely to one human 
body and soul, but to all human beings in sanctifying grace. He is 
united with them as a head with its members. He is their Head; they 
form His mystical body. Just as Mary brought forth physically His 
physical body, so she brings forth spiritually His mystical body. As 
well dream of being born without a mother as of belonging to the mys- 
tical body of Christ without the co-operation of Mary. 


“Moreover,” the priest continued, “our work here in this world is to 
become holy — that’s our life job. But Christ is our holiness. We can 
be holy only in so far as we are united with Him. That is the lesson 
we poor, ignorant children of earth must learn. And from whom can 
children better learn a lesson than from their mother? If we go to 
Mary she will teach us — she has learned it so well herself. We can 
be holy only is so far as we are united with Jesus. Can you imagine a 
human being more closely united to Him than His own Mother Mary? 
If we cling to her, we too shall become holy. If we are always close to 
Mary, we can never be far from Jesus. 


“On the day of the Incarnation, Christ was given to men through 
Mary. Each new day men have need that Christ be given to them. 
Therefore each new day men have need of the mediation of Mary. As 
Christians, as sons of God, we have a new life, a higher life. the super- 
natural life. Christ communicates this life to us by grace. We live 
by Christ’s grace; when we have not that grace we die. Christ bought 
this grace by His death on the cross. He possesses it in infinite abund- 
ance. Nobody is so well able to obtain this grace for us from Christ as 
Mary. ‘You shall draw waters in joy from the Saviour’s fountains’ — 
waters of grace. Mary will lead us to those fountains which she knows 
so well. — Ernest, you have learned a lot about psychology in your 
university ; you know the mysterious power of mother love.” 

“T learned it in a better school than that. I had a good mother,” he 
said simply. 

“Mother love is created by God. What He created in other mothers, 
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He created also in Mary. When God was dying, His last generous act 
was to leave us Mary as our Mother and to confide us to her as her chil- 
dren. ‘Behold thy son — Behold thy Mother.’ God’s words are never 
futile; they produce what they express. He created in Mary’s heart the 
capacity to love us with a mother’s love. He gave to every man the grace 
to love Mary with the love of a son. Do you remember the first public 
miracle of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospel story?” 

“That was, I think, the miracle at the Wedding — about the wine, 
was it not?” . 


“And on whose request did He work that miracle?” 
“His Mother’s.” 


“In the house of Cana there was a dearth of wine. Her watchful eyes 
were quick to discover the sad lack. To the waiters she said: ‘Whatso- 
ever He shall command you to do, do it.’ They obeyed, and her Son 
changed the water into abundance of wine. In the house of our hu- 
manity there is a sad dearth of grace. Our Mother is not slow in urg- 
ing her Son to make good the want. To us she says: ‘Whatsoever 
He shall command you to do, do it.’ If we heed our loving Moth- 
er’s admonition, He will work in us a miracle infinitely greater than 
that of Cana. He will change the water of our aimless, wasted hours 
into the wine of supernatural merits — change us from sinners into 
saints — change us from weeping exiles in this valley of tears into royal 
sons in His heavenly kingdom.” 


THE REAL CATHOLIC 


Not so very long ago, writes a layman in America, I was 
of the opinion that the layman who heard Mass and received 
Holy Communion every morning was a fit subject for canon- 
ization. I realize now that such a man is only one degree re- 
moved from mediocrity. 

If he takes his religion seriously, he will buy a missal. He 
will join the Third Order of some Religious community. He 
will participate once a month, in nocturnal adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament. He will do a certain amount of spiritual 
reading. Once or twice a year he will make a closed week-end. 
retreat at Manresa. When he has done all these things, the 
Church will give him a brisk pat on the head and suggest that 
he devote himself to the practice of mental prayer. 
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Rabbit and Turtle 





A bedtime story for grown-ups, to help them to grow old 
gracefully. 





M. J. Huber, C. Ss. R. 


OOD evening, kiddies! This is your old uncle, Chuckling Charlie, 
G on the air again to tell you another bedtime story. Did you all 
drink your milk tonight? Down to the last drop? You Did? That’s 
fine, kiddies! And did you all eat your spinach today? And I hope none 
of you forgot to eat that great big delicious brain-building dish of Crus- 
ties. These bedtime stories, you know, come to you through the kind- 
ness of the makers of Crusties, and if you want to be smart and wise and 
clever, you must eat Crusties, because these broadcasts have to be paid 
for. Remember our slogan: Other Cereals Make You Strong; but Crus- 
ties Make You Smart. 

All right, kiddies, — now for the story. Get your Animal Picture 
Book which was sent to you by the Crusties Company and turn to Page 
19, where you will find a picture of one of the animals in the story 
tonight. Aha! That’s it, — Mr. Peter Rabbit! But what a SURPRISE! 
We have a new hero tonight. Yes, SIR! There he is, on Page 29, — 
none other than Tommy Turtle. Yes, SIR! 

Well, children, on a quiet day after Easter, when his business was 
very dull, Peter Rabbit went to the Animal Library to spend the after- 
noon. In an old, old book which contained the stories of Famous 
Sport Events he read for the first time of the great race that was run 
by Mr. Hare and Mr. Tortoise. Peter Rabbit knew he had some 
cousins named Hare and the picture in the story told him that Tortoise 
was just another name for Turtle. 

When Peter Rabbit read that Uncle Hare had stopped to sleep dur- 
ing the race and so had lost to Mr. Tortoise, he was so ashamed that 
he tried to hide behind his ears. It was a blot on the family honor, and 
it must be wiped out forever. Very timidly he put down the book and 
scurried over to the desk where Oliver Owl, the wise old librarian was 
trying to live up to his reputation. 

“T never heard of this before,” wailed Peter Rabbit. “Now tell me, 
Oliver Owl, is it true that my Uncle Hare came in second to Toddling 
Tortoise?” 
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“Yes, my son,” blinked Oliver Owl. “Your family has tried to keep 
it a secret. But somehow the disgrace your Uncle Hare suffered that day 
lives on from generation to generation.” 

“But why isn’t something done about it?” asked Peter furiously. 
“Has there ever been a return engagement to set matters right?” 

“That’s for you to do,” said Oliver Owl brushing Peter’s ruffled fur 
with a paternal wing. “Go find Tommy Turtle. Challenge him to run a 
race with you and perhaps you can restore your family’s honor.” 


H, my goodness, kiddies! You should have seen Peter Rabbit run to- 

find Tommy Turtle. When he got to Tommy’s moss-covered cot- 
tage, he rapped a twinkling rap upon the door and most impolitely 
walked right in without an invitation. 

And what do you think Tommy Turtle was doing? He was having 
his afternoon tea. And of all things! Eating a grea-ate big dish of Crus- 
ties ! 

“Come right in, Peter,” mumbled Tommy. “You'll pardon me while I 
eat my Crusties? Other Cereals, you know, Make You Strong; Crus- 
ties Make You Smart.” 

“Never mind that,” exploded Peter Rabbit. “I have a personal mat- 
ter to take up with you; something that was begun by our relatives.” 

“Something about a race, was it?” Tommy Turtle smiled ‘way back 
in his cheeks. 

“How did you know?” asked Peter in surprise. 

“Oh, our family has been expecting this for years; and ever since 
that first race we have been in training to repeat the victory. That’s 
why, when you came in, you found me eating Crus. . . .” 

“Well,” Peter interrupted, “the time has come for that training to 
be tested. Not for all the lettuce and carrots in the world will I let the 
Rabbit Family groan beneath this disgrace. Not another day! Not 
another hour! Not another min. . . .” 

“Okay and oke!”’ snapped Tommy right in Peter’s whiskers. “Name 
your weapons.” 


“There will be no weapons. I want you to engage in a contest of 
speed with me to prove that a Rabbit is faster than any old Turtle. 
any old day, any old place, any old way.” 


“Any old day? Any old way?” asked Tommy very slowly. 
“Absolutely !”” 
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“Well, everybody knows that a Rabbit travels faster than a Turtle. 
There’s no need to prove that.” 


“But we Rabbits are proud of our speed, and we must be avenged.” 


“Ah, yes! Quite so!” Tommy Turtle was still munching Crusties ; 
and as he continued to speak the look in his eyes grew wiser and wiser 
all the time. “Because you are so very simple and so very foolish you 
get into all sorts of trouble, and then you depend on your speed for 
safety. Very silly, I think.” 


Peter Rabbit began to sputter indignantly, but Tommy Turtle 
silenced him with a flick of his head and continued: “Speed isn’t every- 
thing, you know. Cleverness and wisdom are important too. You think 
you can run fast. But how fast is fast? What is fast for you may be 
very slow for someone else. Other animals think they are fast. Those 
two-legged animals who call themselves men are always talking of 
breaking records for speed when they crawl along the ground in their 
super-cars or flounder through the air faster than their fathers or their 
grandfathers. Why, look at the earth, — how far it moves in a second; 
the speed of the stars in the heavens; the swiftness of the light of the 
sun. There’s something that begins to look like speed.” 

“Say, listen, Mr. Turtle, I didn’t come here for a lecture on as- 
tronomy. What I want to know is this: will you race with me from the 
City of Here to the City of There?” 

“Any old way? First one to cover the distance to be the winner?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Yes. And I’ll give the Rabbit Family cause to hold up their heads 
again.” 

“And I,” said Tommy Turtle with a twirl at his old-fashioned 
mustache, “will prove that the old saying stiil holds true, —that the 
race is not always to the swift. With a brain like mine. . . .” 

“Meet you at nine tomorow morning on the Overland Highway 
where it crosses the limit line of the City of Here,” shouted Peter. 

And before Tommy Turtle could answer, Peter was on his way 
home, kicking his heels at the breeze. 

ELL, kiddies, the folks in that part of the country are still talking ~ 
about that race. 

Peter Rabbit covered the first five miles in high. There was no~ 
need at all for such great speed; but he wanted to get there as soon as 
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possible even though he knew he would have to wait for a long, long 
time at the finish for Tommy Turtle to arrive. He cut in and out of 
the line of traffic; passed cars on the wrong side, on curves, on hills; 
beat the green light every time; took all the curves wide and almost 
turned over when he ran on only two feet. All he saw was the stretch 
of concrete pavement before him; all he thougnt of was to get there as 
speedily as he could. 

Finally he stopped to catch his breath. At that moment a big police 
dog pulled up beside him with a screeching of brakes. 

“Came around that last curve at seventy,” growled the officer. 
“What’s the big idea?” 

“Well, it’s this way: I’m trying to beat some dumb Turtle from 
Here to There and I’m not taking any chances whatever,” explained 
Peter Rabbit. 

“Oh, yeah?” sniffed the speed cop. “I never heard that one before.” 

“All right,” sighed Peter in surrender. “Will you forget you saw 
me if I take you over to that lunch-stand and set you up to a ham- 
burger ?” 

And Peter Rabbit and the police dog went off arm in arm. 


N the meantime Tommy Turtle moved along very slowly. He stopped 

to chat with his friends; paused to admire the beautiful hills and 
valleys; rested in the shade of a tree to read the morning paper; and 
all the while, my dear kiddies, he was munching Crusties, because he 
knew he had to be smart to win this race. Over and over he kept on 
saying: “Other Cereals Make You Strong; but Crusties Make You 
Smart.” But, oh, he was so very, very far behind Peter Rabbit! 

When evening came, Peter Rabbit stopped again to take a nap. “I’m 
not going to make the same mistake Uncle Hare made,” Peter reflected. 
And so he took out a tiny alarm clock, wound it, set it for six o’clock, 
and fell asleep at once, for he was very, very tired. In his sleep he 
rolled and he tossed and he groaned, for he was dreaming of all the 
narrow escapes he had had on the road that day. 

At six o’clock in the morning he was on the road again to eat up 
the last few miles with a final burst of speed. Very soon he began to 
feel aches and pains; his feet began to hurt; his legs were tiring fast; 
and as the sun grew hotter and hotter, his head began to go around 


and around like a great big dizzy wheel. Just a mile or so and all would 
be over! 
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Suddenly he heard a terrifying sound behind him on the road. 
Glancing over his shoulder and hardly slackening his speed he saw 
what looked like a giant turtle on wheels coming along at high speed. 


“My imagination must be playing tricks on me,” thought Peter. 
“It looks like Tommy Turtle turned into a giant with big glass eyes. 
But I'll beat any Turtle that ever crawled.” 


Slowly the powerful streamlined car gained on him. No matter how 
much he tried, Peter could not run a bit faster. At last the giant turtle 
was at his heels; it was at his side. And as it slowly passed him by, 
Peter saw, on the very low running-board of the car, Tommy Turtle 
resting very comfortably, grinning through a mouthful of Crusties in a 
very superior way. 

“Good morning, Peter! Did you say any old way? Here you are! 
And here am I! You see, speed isn’t everything. It pays to use your 
head sometimes. Have some Crusties, Peter? Other Cereals Make You 


Strong; but Crusties Make You Smart. I’ll be seeing you when you get 
to There.” 


As Tommy Turtle faded away in the distance, Peter Rabbit turned 
off to the side and staggered into a tavern by the roadside. He dragged 
himself to a telephone and called a garage. 

“Send out a towing-car to pick me up,” he jabbered. “I’ve been 
travelling so fast that I’m a nervous wreck.” 

And so, dear kiddies, ends another story. If any of you have not 
received our great big beautiful Animal Picture Book, just send in the 


tops of Twelve packages of Crusties, and you will receive one by re- 
turn mail absolutely free of charge. 


Am Aw ab 


The Catholic publication is an agency of the Faith. 
It is a species of sacramental, through which the Cath- 
olic individual and the Catholic family attain a degree 
of spiritual enrichment, and an increase in the strength 
with which they adhere to supernatural truth and to 
the historic Faith of Christendom. The Catholic jour- 
nal or magazine expresses the world of the supernatural 
to the mortal and passing world of our time. — Bishop 
Boyle. 
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Three Minute Instruction 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


We hear a great deal nowadays about “philosophies of life.” 
Translated into simple language, a philosophy of life is simply a 
unified. collection of reasons or principles on which one tries 
to base the conduct of his life. Many have wrong principles or 
reasons in their philosophy of life. A genuine Catholic might 
describe his philosophy of life as follows: 


1. I was created, like all other things that are, for the honor and 
glory of God. That is, God wished to reproduce some of His own 
perfections in me, that my existence might be like an everlasting evi- 
dence of His power, intelligence, and freedom, and therefore an 
honor to Him just as any work of art is honor and glory to the artist. 


2. I was so created that I must seek happiness in the unlimited 
degree in which God made it possible for me. Unless I can attain 
this happiness, God will never be honored fully by my existence be- 
cause I shall always be something less than He intended me to be —a 


poor evidence of His power, and a miserable image of His intelligence 
and love. 


3. I can attain that happiness only by fidelity to the laws that He 
has made to govern my conduct in this world. It will not do for me 
to say that I must have happiness, and that therefore any means of 
attaining it must be lawful. God alone understands me fully, and God 
alone knows what will lead me to unlimited joy. He has made that 
known in the laws He imposed upon me. 


4. In attaining happiness and thus giving honor to God as a per- 
fect man, I shall at times have to undergo sacrifice and pain. Reject- 
ing temptations, giving up dangerous friends, denying my flesh, sub- 
mitting my will —'these things cost sacrifice and pain. I do not mind, 
because God Who commanded them knew what He was doing, and 
never acts cruelly or unwisely. 


5. I am the only creature on earth to whom God gave the privi- 
lege of freely honoring Him by freely choosing the happiness He has 
intended for me. All other things He has forced to do His will, to 
represent His perfections, to attain the end He set for them. By this 
I know the meaning of the phrase that I am made to His own image 
and likeness, and just as He has freely made me, so I can freely ful- 
fill or destroy His plan. 


At least once a month every Catholic should make a medita- 
tion on these simple elements in the philosophy by which he 
should live. These truths make us feel the nobility of our na- 
ture, the folly of sin, the greatness of our destiny, the value of 
all our thoughts and words and deeds in the sight of Him who 
looks on us as the images of His own infinite being! 
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OF BOYS AND THEIR WORLD 





THE BOY AND THE PARENTS 


R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 

There is a strange composite of life and whims, of tears and laugh- 
ter, of frowns and smiles, of fears and hopes, and we call it a Boy. 
Few of God’s creatures can so definitely challenge our attention and 
concern — especially the concern of those who find themselves in a 
position of trust over them. Preeminently first of course in this position 
are the parents, then the priest, especially if he preside over a boys’ 
college, and then the boy’s teachers in school. If there be any response 
in their souls to high responsibility, then here is a work, and here a 
responsibility, worthy of the highest and best that is in them. Here is a 
work of a minor creation — to give direction to the lives of others, to 
mould those lives after high ideals; to build them on eternal principles 
into the good, the beautiful and the true. 

Boys, like dynamite, have vast potentialities — potentialities towards 
use and towards destruction; and those in trust, who enter upon their 
work haphazardly, may inadvertently touch off the fuse that may pile 
a life in ruins. 

What is it that makes the direction of a growing boy no haphazard 
thing, but an intense study, full of potential peril? Well, for one thing, 
there is that inadvertence to responsibility, attaching so inevitably to 
youth. It is difficult for the boy to pause long enough to glimpse the 
serious side of life. Life to him is simply a great playing field. Give 
him sunshine and fair weather and a game to play, and you have satis- 
fied his every conception of what life should be. The boy is a nervous, 
impetuous creature. His dynamic energy ceaselessly runs towards new 
channels, seeks new expression. His life swings and trembles like a 
compass that has been suddenly swung out of line. With the compass, 
magnetic attraction will eventually swing it true again—and during 
his younger years, a boy needs some sure and constant influence to 
give his life direction. We call this period of a boy’s life, the crucial 
period of character formation. 

This is the period of life when sobering influences, even though at 
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first spasmodic, are making themselves felt. Impressions are being made, 
at first lightly, but soon more definitely. The face is growing capable of 
serious lines, indicative of the deepening undercurrent of thought. The 
compass is swiftly finding its direction and swinging towards perma- 
nency — either for good or for evil. Those closest to the boy, the mother 
and father, if they are at all worthy of the name, are aware of this 
period of transition — must make themselves aware of it, if at a later 
day they hope to find in the boy matured, all that is noble and best in 
manhood. 

Now is the season if ever, when all the love of their hearts, will be 
translated into a potent and visible influence for good; when the atmos- 
phere of a home that has been truly Christian will compass him round ; 
when the inspiration of that beautiful home life, will be the luminous 
cloud to guide by day — the pillar of fire to light his steps by night when 
shadows are darkening round his soul. Now is the season if ever, when 
the boy must feel that his parents are not beings aloof; inhabitants of a 
world apart, distant, difficult of approach, but that they are beings of 
flesh and blood, who are understanding, who are sympathetic; beings 
who are closer to him in every way than those of his own age whom 
he calls his pals. There must be no building up of a wall of reserve that 
will be a barrier to confidences. It must be clearly manifest to him, that 
mother and dad have nothing closer to heart than the interests that are 
close to him. They will both be intensely and primarily interested in 
the activities that touch his Christian education; in the things that bear 
upon his growth into one of God’s true noblemen. They will make it a 
point to find out what phase of religious education he is going through 
in school. Is it upon some part of Church History that he is presently 
engaged? They will casually question him about it. He will always 
recall some striking incident or outstanding personage in the era he is 
treating. The casual questions will set him thinking more in detail. He 
will be surprised to find a kindling enthusiasm in what was a little 
better than dust-dry, and that awakening interest, given a little time to 
grow, may easily pass over into the greater and broader compass of 
Catholic thought and Catholic action. 

What, we may ask, is the mother’s special relationship in the econ- 
omy of this earthly trinity that makes up the home? The true Christian 
mother is the one, who by her capacity for patient suffering and sacrifice 
and unselfish love, has touched such sublime heights, that the thoughts 
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of the boy must forever rise to reach her; whose influence for good has 
so pervaded his life, that it will endure long after she is gone; whose 
presence in the home is his present inspiration, and about whose name 
will always cluster the sweetest memories of childhood ; Mother-to him, 
the synonym for the noblest and highest in the whole creation of God. 
And yet, though his filial reverence has raised her to such heights, still 
he feels that she is very, very close to him; that she understands better 
than anyone else, his worries, his whims, his moods; can smoothe out 
all his doubts. It is the most natural thing in the world for him to 
approach her and speak to her of his difficulties. With her he could 
never be anything but sincere and honest and open. 


Yet though the boy is quick to perceive and respond to the genuine 
interest that mother and dad show in his welfare, it belongs to the 
father to concern himself particularly with those things that have an 
appeal for every real boy—his games. These have a real and practical 
place in the life of the boy. Here his energies find healthy expression. 
The father will make it a point to show his interest in those games that 
the boy plays. Talk them over with him. If dad has himself played 
them or is a “fan”, so much the better. He may be able even to point 
out where the boy may improve. At any rate, the discussion of strategic 
plays, will help the boy to play a “heady” game, and put more purpose 
in it; and short experience will demonstrate, that it is the combination 
of head and hand that makes the winner. It is the pitcher who is con- 
stantly studying the opposing batters and doing his best to outguess 
them, that runs up his average of wins. He is forever studying the 
batter’s weakness and pitching to it; always just a jump ahead of him 
and never giving him the opportunity to set himself for what he ex- 
pects. Dad may be able to point out some of these things to Jimmy. 
Then it will be well to give him at the outset, the correct outlook on the 
games he plays. It will take little argument to convince the boy that 
they are not the “be-all and the end-all” of his existence, and he will 
point out to Jimmy, the vital part that his games are playing in his 
education, yes, and if conceived in the right light and given their proper 
time, they are as much a part of his training as his books, because they 
are potent helps to good character building. 

Here he finds a fit preparation for the intenser game of life. Here 
in his games is bred the spirit of healthy competition, that will have such 
a large place in his workaday life later on. Here is bred the spirit of 
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true sportsmanship, which properly translated, is nothing more than the 
ability to give and take; here is born the impetus to fight against odds; 
the high courage to battle to the finish to overcome that three run lead 
in a baseball game or six points in basket ball or two goals in hockey, 
or to pull up through three or four games of losing tennis. Here he 
must always play to win. Not go into the game in a shiftless, desul- 
tory, purposeless way, but eager, enthusiastic, with but one intent — to 
win. It is this that puts the edge on the game and makes it worth 
going over and over again even after the game is done. Here is bred 
manliness and generosity of heart. When you have played your heart 
out; have fought right down to the finish—and lost, then to go up to 
the fellow who won, slap him on the back and tell him, “you played a 
‘swell’ game to-day Johnny” and offer no alibi, even though there might 
be one at hand,—that is more than good sportsmanship, it is strong 
character building and moral education as well. In the heat of the 
game, some flaming word may have leaped forth—but when the fire 
died and the game was ended, the apology has been made, the hand 
clasped and for good and for all, the incident has been forgotten. The 
real manly boy will never be a nagger; will not fight every decision of 
the umpire, for such a boy brands himself with the mark of smallness 
and meanness. 


All these things,—the true sportsmanship, the manliness and gener- 
osity of heart, the spirit of healthy and wholesome competition, the 
building up of the powers of concentration so necessary to win, the 
constant restraint of the impulse to anger, especially in the contact 
games, basketball, football and hockey,—all these are the character 
building potentialities attaching to the sports that the boy plays. This 
is the background and the philosophy to his playing, and for all these 
reasons dad will encourage Jimmy in his games, will show his intense 
interest in them. These common interests have brought mother, dad 
and Jimmy close together; have made them real pals, and it is only the 
natural thing for him to go to them with his confidences, as it is for him 
to talk with Buddy next door about the football game next Saturday. 
It is this bond of complete confidence that makes for a healthy, whole- 
some home life and is one of the surest guarantees that Jimmy is going 
to pass through this precarious period of life unspoiled. Jimmy has 
entered upon a period we might call the period of awareness, for he is 
becoming aware of things that are puzzling to him. He hears things 
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said; he has read things in the paper or in books whose full meaning 
he has not grasped. Questions present themselves that seek an answer. 

Small wonder then, that boys are wise beyond their years, and that 
youngsters of twelve and thirteen years of age, may be heard talking 
and jesting of things among themselves, that in an earlier day would 
have marked them as monstrosities. The boy cannot help but come in 
contact with the influences around him. They are made so proximate 
through the medium of daily paper, screen and radio; and it is with 
these influences that those in authority over the boy must reckon. It is 
for this reason that the education of the boy is a matter for intense 
study. They must watch his growth; mark the dawning of this age of 
awareness; feel the boy out; invite his confidences; encourage him to 
be open and frank with them; so gain his complete trust and confidence, 
that he will rather go to them for advice and explanation than seek for 
it among irresponsible outsiders. 

Let not the parent say “let Jimmy find out things for himself; let 
him put together for himself the intricate puzzle of life”. This were 
the greatest kind of folly; as wild and senseless a procedure as for a 
ship’s captain to take away the helmsman from the wheel while they are 
passing through narrow and dangerous shoals. If the parents feel that 
in something they are not sure of the mode of procedure, then let them 
advise the boy to select some regular confessor in whom he can trust 
completely ; someone who is understanding, sympathetic and kind; and 
then Jimmy will have a firm hand to guide him and a wise voice to 
counsel him—and Jimmy will grow up to be all that mother and dad 
ever dreamed for him; and they will find in him some day the man, 
made enduring and permanent by those high qualities of nobility and 
sturdy Catholicity of which he had given promise in a younger day. 





A man who knows not and knows not he knows not, 
He is a fool; shun him. 

A man who knows not and knows he knows not, 
He is simple; teach him. 

A man who knows and knows not he knows, 
He is asleep; wake him. 

A man who knows, and knows he knows, 
He is wise; follow him. 
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AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM 





SHALL GOVERNMENT REGULATE INDUSTRY, 
COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE, LABOR 
AND FINANCE? 


R. J. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


At the Catholic Conference of Industrial Problems held in Chi- 
cago a few months ago, Msgr. John A. Ryan made the statement 
that “Congress should have the constitutional power to regulate in- 


dustry, commerce, agriculture, labor, 


This month is being cele- and finance.” 
agg ee 5 oecngal Some weeks later, a letter appeared 


varum” and the Sth anniversary | in the Commonweal expressing amaze- 
of “Quadragesimo Anno.’ The oge : : 
Liguorian signalizes the occa-| ent and shocked indignation at this 
3 a pert pln proposal. “This, of course, is pure 
tion. Socialism,” said the writer of the let- 
ter, “if not worse.” And he went on 
to warn Msgr. Ryan very earnestly against the danger of priest’s or 
Pope’s meddling in such concerns: indicating all along that the govern- 
ment itself had no business regulating industry, commerce, agriculture, 
labor and finance. 

Since Leo XIII and Pius XI—and incidentally Msgr. John A. 
Ryan—have been among the world’s greatest opponents of Socialism— 
and since Leo XIII and Pius XI have always very earnestly warned 
priests against meddling in politics—and since Pius XI, in his “Qua- 
dragesimo Anno” grows almost vehement in his demands for a “re- 
form of the social order’—i.e. of government or the state—it may not 
be out of place during this month which marks the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Leo XIII’s “Rerum Novarum” and the fifth anniversary of 
Pius XI’s “Quadragesimo Anno’—to take up these points: is a 
proposal to give government the power to regulate industry, commerce, 
agriculture, labor, and finance really Socialistic? Should the State 
really have such power? Has the Church or Churchman any business 
speaking on the matter? 














Is it “pure Socialism, if not worse,” for government to regulate 
industry, commerce, etc. ? 
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That depends. 

If “regulating” means abolishing private property, resorting to 
violence or trickery as a means of “regulating,” and leaving Almighty 
God out of the picture altogether; yes, it’s Socialism, if not worse. 

Msgr. John A. Ryan, however, never taught that; never even 
thought it. He has spent his life in fighting just that sort of thing; 
and it is somewhat difficult to see how a Catholic, prominent in civic 
and economic life, could dispose of Msgr. John A. Ryan’s statement 
by the easy condemnation: “This, of course, is Socialism, if not 
worse.” 

Whatever Msgr. John A. Ryan meant by “regulating,” he did not 
mean Socialism. 

What did he mean? 

He meant the same as Pius XI did, in his “Quadragesimo Anno,” 
when writing: “Free competition, and still more, economic domination 
must be kept within just and definite limits, and must be brought under 
the effective control of public authority, in matters appertaining to the 
latter’s competence”; or when enumerating among the tasks belonging 
to the government, those of “directing, watching, stimulating and 
restraining.” 


Which means: 


Just as government must “regulate” the activities of private citi- 
zens who take their little masks and guns and set out to visit the 
banks and jewelry stores in the neighborhood—just as government 
must station policemen along the public ways to “regulate” these in- 
teresting and profitable activities ; so govenment must “regulate” the ac- 
tivities of private citizens who take the big masks and guns of holding 
companies, monopolies, economic domination, and set out upon the 
interesting and profitable business of taking anything they can get their 
hands on in industry, commerce, agriculture, labor, and finance. 

This is not Socialism: it is the very opposite of Socialism, it is 
not abolishing, but protecting private property, especially the property 
of those who most need protection; it is not using, but preventing 
violence and trickery; it is not leaving Almighty God out of the pic- 
ture, but observing the very office and obligation He imposes on the 
State—which brings out the next point: 


Should the State really have power to regulate industry, commerce, 
agriculture, labor, and finance? 
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Absolutely, it should. 

Surely no thinking man can deny this. If the State cannot regulate 
industry, etc., then what in the world becomes of the State? It is 
only the humble servant of industry, commerce, agriculture, labor, and 
finance,—if not worse. 

If a policeman accepts a kindly offering from a gangster just to 
look the other way, that’s graft; it’s wrong. 

If government accepts a bribe from industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, labor, or finance, just to look the other way, that’s graft; it’s 
wrong. 

If, bribe or no bribe, the policeman lets the gangster work at 
robbing his victims, or government lets industry and commerce, etc., 
work at profiteering, child-labor-exploiting, sweat-shopping, gold- 
bricking—that’s wrong. 

If a benign old professor from the University advocates the theory 
that policemen should always look the other way when gangsters are 
around, that’s wrong. 

If a benign old professor, or a rich millionaire, or a communist, or 
anybody, defends the theory that government should not regulate in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and finance, that’s wrong. 

Who says it’s wrong? 

The Pope, the Catholic Church, churchmen, say it’s wrong—be- 
cause that is their job, their business: commanding right, condemn- 


ing wrong; teaching the world to observe all things, whatsoever Jesus | 


Christ commanded them. 


Certainly the Church will make herself unpopular by doing so 
(even mothers can be unpopular when they regulate their children)— 
very likely she will find persecution; but she has been unpopular ever 
since her Founder died a very unpopular death; and nothing causes 
her to thrive more than persecution. There’s a beatitude regarding 
that. 

The precise manner in which government is to regulate industry, 
etc., in a given country—in the United States, for instance: whether 
by State laws, Federal laws, amendments to Constitutions—that is a 
technical detail for Americans to decide: but the proposal that there 
should be regulation of some kind is certainly not Socialistic: is.a 
proposal that should be adopted, and, as a matter of right and wrong, 
is one which comes directly under the authority of the Church. 
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THE VERDICT 





Human nature is a strange thing. Witness how its seem- 
ing victories may turn to defeat under the lash of a tortured 
soul. 





D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


HE courtroom was crowded. The climax of the trial was at 
hand. ... It had been an unusually gruesome murder. After 
weeks of supreme effort the prosecuting attorney and the police had 
built up a seemingly holeproof case against the man now sitting in the 
defendant’s chair. He had been the sweetheart of the victim... . 
He had quarreled with her on the day before the crime. ... He had 
been seen with her an hour before the murder. ... A gun owned by 
him was found beside her body. . .. He had broken down under the 
grilling of the police, even though he proclaimed his innocence and 
revealed nothing. It was a closed case, said the prosecuting attorney. 
The murderer of the girl sat, however, not in the defendant’s chair. 
He was squeezed into the crowd that had eagerly followed the trial and 
now awaited the verdict. ... He was in one of the last rows of seats, 
eyes intent upon the scene before him—shifting from the accused to 
the judge to the prosecutor to the jury. ... He had been powerless to 
remain away. ... He had been fascinated by his success in covering 
up his tracks, in pinning his crime upon another. .. . He had come 
to gloat over his perfect crime. ... 
But while he sat, listening to the last fragments of testimony, 
watching the web of circumstantial evidence closing around his victim, 
a change crept over him. He became aware of it first through his 


body. .. . He found his hands clenching his knees, and became con- 
scious that the palms were damp with perspiration. . . . His throat 
was dry, taut, constricted, yet he felt afraid to cough. ... His right 


foot was painfully asleep, yet unaccountably he was afraid to move it. 
. He had looked so steadfastly upon the principal figures in the 
drama before him that he had forgotten the crowd of spectators packed 


around him. .. . Suddenly he became aware of them. ... Without 
looking at them, he began to think of their eyes . . . .eyes that should 
be focused upon him . . . . eyes that could penetrate his murderer’s 
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soul... . eyes that could accuse, taunt, hate, condemn, kill... . He 
blinked his own eyes, as if to shut out the eyes of others.... He 
tried to pick up the thread of his gloating . . . . to enjoy himself as 
he had intended . . . . but his body would not relax ... . his throat 
would not swallow .... his hands would not move. ... There were 
too many eyes around him. ... Any time they would see him, catch 
him, condemn him. . . . He must sit very still. ... He must be 
crafty. ... He must fool them—fool them to the end. 

The voice of_the prosecutor began a ringing peroration. It gave 
him respite. The crowd sat silent, still, awed. He was only one of 
may .... 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, it is your task to answer this 
question! Who had a motive for this foul murder? Who procured 
and prepared the instrument by which it was accomplished? Who was 
the last human agent to be seen with the innocent young victim? Who 
has answered the description given by all the circumstances of the 
perpetrator of this dastardly crime?” 

The prosecutor paused... . The murderer saw his eyes rove the 
courtroom. .. . He had to hold himself with all the energy of his 
being till those eyes passed him by. . . . Then the eyes returned to 
the jury, and bending over, the prosecutor continued : 

“That man, who like some low beast of prey, stalked the girl whom 
he had loved and did away with her because she rejected his unworthy 
love. . . . That man, who has forfeited his right to mercy by the 
mercilessness of his deed. That man, against whom the laws of society 
have been made, against whom the Almighty has raised his voice: 
Thou shalt not kill; against whom your friends and neighbors, your 
wives and sweethearts and mothers implore you to pronounce the 
ultimate penalty of the law. Ladies and gentlemen, I leave you to your 
conscience and your God.” 

The defending attorney had his few words of summary. They 
stressed the nature of circumstantial evidence; they pointed to the 
weeping mother, the trembling father of the accused; they reviewed 
the record of their righteousness and that of the accused up to the 
time of the murder. They ended with an appeal that while doubt 
remained as to his guilt, no man in this great free country might ever 
have to pay the penalty of another’s deed... . 

The judge gave his final instructions. 
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The murderer scarcely heard the words. “That man” was ringing 
in his ears. Why had he come here? Hed he not known that all these 
eyes would be around him—eager to pounce upon him? He became un- 
conscious of his own body and the bodies of those around him. He had 
only a soul and two eyes, and all these others had only souls and eyes; 
they seemed divested of their bodies, except for their eyes; their eyes 
could read secrets, could see one another as they were, could penetrate 
to the hidden knowledge clutched within the soul. They could see him 
—he was “that man.” 

The jury had filed out. The judge had withdrawn. ... The 
crowd stirred noisily. The reporters dashed to and fro. Now began 
that period of waiting for the verdict, when clocks seem to stop and 
the world to stand still and nothing has any importance except the 
rumors that circulate to and fro as to what is going on in the locked 
jury room. ... The murderer had time to get away. ... In the 
confusion and noise he could have slipped out unnoticed. He would 
have done so, except for the eyes of people. ... They could watch 
him ... . could see the uncertainty of his step, the cringing of his 
soul .... the secret of his heart. If he moved, all eyes would be upon 
him. ... He sat still. 

Though it seemed like hours, the jury achieved a record for 
short deliberation at murder trials. Like an electric shock the news 
passed through the courtroom that they had reached a decision. Ex- 
cited whispering succeeded confusion, and all available space was 
again occupied by a tense, expectant throng. The judge came from 
the door behind his desk... . The jury filed in, faces solemn and set. 
. . . Reporters held their pencils poised. . . . The accused was led to 
his chair. Lawyers huddled stolidly together... . 


The foreman of the jury stood up in the box. He held a strip 
of paper in his hand. Every sound in the room ceased as if death had 
touched all that lived. The foreman opened his mouth to speak.... 

The murderer had watched the preparation for the verdict as in a 
trance. But suddenly his body relaxed. His hands released their hold 
upon his knees, and his fingers began to tremble beyond all control. 
He moistened his lips with his tongue. He turned his head upon the 
crowd. He saw their eyes, fixed strainingly upon the foreman of the 
jury, waiting to leap upon the accused when the verdict would be 
pronounced. Madness seized him. ... Those eyes were for him—the 
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murderer. .. . They must not be cheated of their object. . . . They 
must not fall on a substitute. ... They would follow him, if he es- 
caped them now—would seek him out on earth, in hell... . They 
would tear him to pieces, slowly, painfully, torturingly. ... Let them 


have their prey. 


After the judge had asked the usual questions, and before the 
foreman of the jury could begin the reading of the verdict, there was 
a commotion in the courtroom. A voice cried “Stop!” A man arose, 
pressed resistlessly through the crowd, strode to the front of the court- 
room, placed his hand on the rail surrounding the legal sanctuary, 
looked over the room and then up at the judge. 


“Stop!” he said again, while the sweat poured from his brow. 
He pointed to the accused. “That man is innocent. I am the mur- 
derer.” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Deputies leaped to their feet and to- 
wards the man. People rose up in their seats to look at him, chairs 
scraped and fell, women gasped and men hissed. The defending 
lawyer was on his feet, raising his voice above the din. “Your honor, 


The judge rapped for order. For a full minute he rapped, and then 
he raised his voice to command. “Let the verdict be read. Motions 
for a new trial may follow, if necessary.” 


Silence fell once more. With a trembling hand the foreman of the 
jury held his slip of paper before his eyes and read: 
“We the jury, have unanimously voted according to the evidence 


of this trial, that the accused be acquitted of the charge circumstantially 
made against him.” 





THINGS NEVER REGRETTED 


Showing kindness to an aged person. 

Destroying the letter written in anger. 

Offering the apology that saves a friendship. 
Stopping a scandal that was wrecking a reputation. 
Helping a boy to find himself. 

Taking time to show your mother consideration. 
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ROMANCE AMONG THE SAINTS 





THE HUMAN LOVE OF FREDERICK OZANAM: 
FOUNDER OF THE ST. VINCENT 
de PAUL SOCIETY 


Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


HINGS went black for Ozanam when his mother died. She had 

figured in all his plans; for her sake he was giving up even the 
dream of his life—the great work for the defence of the Faith—which 
he set himself to do as teacher of history and philosophy at Paris. 

After describing to his friend Lallier the death bed scene, he says: 

“There is enough here for you to know my grief; but what you 
cannot picture is the trouble which accompanies it. Forsaken by her 
who was my guardian angel, it seems to me that she carries with her 
the little that I had of religion. My heart turns sour, and goes astray in 
its mourning; I feel as if I shall become less Christian than formerly, 
if the prayers of my friends come not to my aid.” 

It must have been a crushing blow to wring from him such a cry 
of grief! Coming home to the now empty house was a daily cross, 
Loneliness beset him. He writes to a friend: 

“I begin to know the disorder which you have known so well— 
loneliness.. Ask for me from the Sovereign Guardian of souls that He 
would save me from the dangers of isolation—that He would give me 
light to know His designs upon me, energy to accomplish them. May 
His will be done on earth as it is in heaven—that is to say, with faith, 
with love!” 

Naturally this brought to the fore once more the question of his 
vocation. The indistinct longing of younger days for the Religious 
Life returned—as indistinct still, But he wrote to Lacordaire, the 
Dominican : 

“Uncertainty as to my vocation comes back with greater anxiety 
than ever. I commend to your charitable prayers this interior trial, 
from which I have long suffered; for if God deigned to call me to His 
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service, there is no army in which I would more gladly serve than that 
in which you are enrolled. I should even be glad to know something 
of its conditions beforehand, so that, with the help of my confessor, 
I might come to some decision. The Rule of the Friars Preachers is 
not to be found in our library; can you tell me where I could find it?” 

Abbe Noirot—the learned priest who had saved Ozanam’s faith 
during his first years in Paris—and who knew Ozanam better than 
anyone else—saw Ozanam’s anxiety and kept saying to him: “Marry, 
my dear, marry.” 

His friends too urged it upon him: “My perplexity is great,” he 
writes to Lallier at Christmas, 1839. “I am spoken to on all sides 
about marriage.” Relations and friends sought to wean him from 
his solitude by inviting him to family feasts,—with the thought that 
romance might dawn for him there. 

But-he had held himself studiously aloof from “those young 
misses” as he characterizes them, whom their mothers, with secret but 
transparent designs, sent to beset him. Thus in June, 1840, he still 
could write: “I am free, with the most complete freedom, but with 
a freedom which is sometimes inconvenient, in that it exposes one to 
matrimonial schemes characterized by the most compromising ad- 
vances.” 

One by one his closest friends—his co-operators in the foundation 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society were married. Many still kept up 
their work for the poor and thus removed one of his great doubts. So 
he wrote to Lallier: 

“T don’t understand the question (of marriage) sufficiently well to 
be able to make up my mind. Advise me. You know the responsibili- 
ties and the consolations of that state. You know the character and the 
history of the client. Give him, I beg you, your opinion with that same 
frankness which he always exercised toward you.” 


HIS IDEALS OF MARRIAGE 


Each marriage of a friend of his gave him opportunity to unburden 
his soul and reveal the lofty ideals of marriage that were his. Could 
there be anything more beautiful than the lines he writes to a friend 
who is about to marry? 

“The great action which you are meditating will only serve to 
redouble your zeal and your strength. ‘When two or more shall as- 
semble in My name,’ said the Saviour, ‘I shall be in the midst of 
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them.’ It is in this divine name that you are going to join yourself 
to a wise and pious wife: the promise will be accomplished upon 
you. 

“In giving your love to a person who will be so justly dear to you, 
you will draw none from the poor and unhappy whom you loved first. 
Love partakes in this of the divine nature, that it can give itself with- 
out being impoverished; that it can communicate itself without divid- 
ing; that it multiplies itself; that it is present in many places at the 
same time; that its intensity increases as it gains in breadth. 

“In your wife you will love first God, whose admirable and 
precious work she is; and afterwards humanity,—the race of Adam, 
whose pure and amiable daughter she is. You will draw from her 
tenderness consolations for evil days; you will find in her examples 
of courage in perilous times; you will be her guardian angel, she will 
be yours. 

More tender and more beautiful still are the thoughts which, in these 
last days before the lamp of love was lit in his own breast, he ex- 
pressed in verse on the occasion of the marriage of the last of his 
companions in the Vincentian work. 

He imagined two guardian angels—“bended low before the God 
of grace,” speaking to God on the marriage day—the Guardian Angel 
of the young man and of the young woman. “We by a special holy love 
were first drawif together—living for long beneath thine eyes as 
brothers in our love.” “The gracious task was given” to them “to 
guide among God’s chosen ones two souls whose separate way should 
in our happy hands unite on one auspicious day.” 

For, in his heart, that did not yet perceive the meaning, the ideal 
of his “fair love” had already taken some shape—as we see in his 
letter to Lallier: ; 

“TI am praying that she may be sufficiently good-looking not to 
cause any after regrets. I am praying especially that she may bring 
great virtue in a great soul,—that she may be much more worthy than 
I,—that she may elevate me,—that she may be as brave as I am often 
fearful,—as ardent as I am lukewarm in the things of God,—sympa- 
thetic, so that I shall not have to blush before her for my unworthi- 
ness.” 

And of parenthood he could write that description which might 
well serve for a text: 
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“My dear Friend: 

“What has become of you? And, in the first place, ought we not 
to salute you seriously with this title of Father, which was formerly 
bestowed on you in our society? Has God granted you the ineffable 
consolation of seeing your youth renewed in the features of childhood 
in the person of a son? 

“Happy the first-born of an early marriage! He will enjoy his 
parents in their springtime, he will not see them grow grey until the 
time when he himself shall have ripened, and the farewell at the tomb 
will be for a nearer reunion. 

“And you also, you will have the leisure to contemplate your fin- 
ished work. After the education of youth, you will accompany your 
child to the laborious beginnings of manhood, and in the social career 
which he will enter before you have left it, he will find still recent and 
recognizable the trace you have left. 

“If the responsibilities of parental obligations frighten you, the 
moment is still far off when they will present any difficulty; and until 
then, it is not a burden which God gives you,—it is a little angel, 
whose presence sanctifies your house, renders virtue more amiable to 
you, and life happier.” 


LOVE STRIKES 


Abbe Noirot not only counseled marriage to his friend, he also 
acted M. Soulacroix, rector of the University of Lyons, had a daugh- 
ter, Amelie, whom the Abbe considered a fit wife for Ozanam. He 
saw to it that Ozanam visited the University Rector. As Ozanam sat 
opposite Soulacroix, he could look into an alcove, where an invalid boy 
was enjoying the sunshine as he lay on a couch. Beside him was a girl 
—her hair glinting in the sunlight, her face glowing with youth and 
health,—as she tried to comfort and amuse the sick boy. Ever and 
again Ozanam’s glance traveled in the direction of this beautiful 
scene—while he talked philosophy and history to his learned host. 

When Ozanam left he could not help saying to himself: “How 
sweet it would be to have a sister like that to love one.” Without his 
realizing it, a flame had been kindled in his heart. Divine Providence 
was leading him gently to his destiny. 

After that he found pretexts for going back to visit M. Soulacroix. 
Abbe Noirot helped matters by suggesting to Soulacroix that Ozanam 
would make a good husband for his daughter and the learned man was 
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not hard to convince. He knew Ozanam’s family, he had heard of his 
academic triumphs, he understood his sterling Christian character and 
he was pleased at the thought of having him for a son-in-law. When 
the Abbe without telling what he had done, broached the subject to 
Ozanam, Ozanam had just passed a brilliant examination before the 
University of Paris to qualify as a professor. He had just made a 
trip to Germany to make some necessary researches for his future 
work. The deep loneliness still troubled his heart and the picture of 
the girl attending her sick brother glowed fresher than ever. He 
offered himself to M. Soulacroix as a candidate for his daughter’s 
hand and was accepted. 


Almost at once there was a very grave question to settle, one that 
would seriously affect his financial position. He had qualified as 
professor at the University of Paris—there his salary would for the 
present be only $500 a year; he was at the same time offered the chair 
of Commercial Law and of Foreign Literature at Lyons—which would 
bring him about $3000 a year. But it was at Paris that he could fulfill 
the great life-work which he had set himself—to serve the cause of 
Christian philosophy. This high ideal attracted Ozanam. M. Soula- 
croix—despite his confidence in the energy and talent of the young 
professor—was too much of a business man to mix ideals and finances; 
he hesitated. Ozanam went to Amelie—he put the matter to her hon- 


estly: 


“Should they stay at Lyons, he could offer security for her future, 
and the happiness of remaining among their own people: but by doing 
this he would lose what he believed to be the noblest part of his 
service, that which involved sacrifice and self-renunciation. In going 
to Paris, they would face poverty; but he would have a field for use- 
fulness. Did she wish him to choose the higher and harder part? 


“Amelie placed her hand in his and said: ‘I will trust you’.” 


With this double decision—his marriage and his work—a most pro- 
found peace settled upon the hitherto troubled soul of Ozanam. It 
was December, 1840—Ozanam now twenty-seven years old. Almost 
immediately he wrote to his friend Lallier: 

“My dear Friend: 

“After six weeks vacation, passed in the midst of great events, it 
is needful to return to Paris, there to begin my part in the dangerous 
theatre of the Sorbonne (the University of Paris). But I cannot de- 
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cide to enter upon this new and unforeseen phase of my destinies with- 
out opening my heart, enlightening and strengthening myself by some 
talk with the best friend I have in this world 

“How many things to tell you,—and how suddenly this grave 
question of vocation, so long doubtful, has been solved! Just as Divine 
Providence calls me back to the perilous sojourn of the capital, he 
sends me an angel to guard and console my solitude. I now go leaving 
behind an engagement which is to be concluded on my return. 


“You will find me tenderly smitten. I don’t attempt to disguise it, 
—although sometimes I cannot help laughing at myself! I thought 
my heart was invulnerable. 

“You will find me very happy. It will be a compensation for all the 
times that you have shared my sorrows. Adieu, my excellent friend.” 

Thus with a feeling of exultation he went alone to Paris, whither 
duty called him. But even in the midst of his scientific labors there— 
into which Ozanam threw himself with his accustomed nerve,—he 
never forgot Amelie. Between the lovers there was established a con- 
stant correspondence. Even his muse was laid under contribution— 
“The better to render the hymns which his heart chanted.” Letters, 
however, were not enough; they took every chance to send messages 


by relatives and acquaintances who might be traveling between Paris 
and Lyons. 


In these letters he thanks his fiancee for her prayers that helped 
him so much, when, as Professor he had to face his critical audiences ; 
or he asks her to join in spirit in his works of charity, the best asset to 
their future; or he tries to make her see him as he really is. Thus he 
writes : 

“My dear, illusions about me are not possible any longer. You see 
me, you know me, and such as I am you want me. You do not give 
up hope of my becoming better. You believe in me because of the high 
character of my friends, because of the reputation left by my parents, 
because of the inheritance of Faith which they have bequeathed to me 
and which, thank God, I have preserved. 

“Your Faith will indeed sustain mine. I may commence to think 
that I am some good, seeing that I have become dear to another. When 
doubts assail me, when difficulties trouble my conscience, when fears 
for the future terrify me. I shall grow calm in thinking of you. I shall 
say that if God should see fit to abandon me to darkness and ruin, He 
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could not, as a loving Father, permit that a young girl, full of purity 
and innocence, of rectitude and tenderness, should be deceived in her 
trust, should wander from the straight path and fall into my hands.” 

Due to his new obligations at the University, the marriage had 
to be hastened. After a happy courtship of six months, the happy 
day came. The ceremony took place on June 23, 1841,—Ozanam was 
28, Amelie Soulacroix—21. Five days later he wrote to his friend 
Lallier—a letter that leaves no doubt as to his feelings: 

“Last Wednesday,” he says, “at 8 o’clock in the morning, in the 
Church of St. Vigier, your friend was kneeling before the altar, on 
which his elder brother was celebrating Holy Mass and at the foot of 
which his younger brother gave the liturgical responses. 

“At his side you would have seen a white-veiled, young girl, pious 
as an angel, and already,—she gives me leave to say it,—tender and 
affectionate as a loving friend. She was happier than I in this that her 
parents were present. Yet all the family relatives that heaven had 
spared me were there too; and my former comrades, my brothers of 


St. Vincent the Paul, filled the choir and peopled the nave. I did not 


indeed know where I was. I could scarce restrain sweet tears from 


flowing and I felt the divine blessing descend on me as the consecrated 
words were spoken.” 


And a few days later he wrote in the same happy strain to his old 
patron and friend Ampere: 


“T am aflame with interior happiness. I thought of you amidst the 


friends at the foot of the altar... . Your name recurs frequently, as 


well as that of your father, in my conversation with my new rela- 
tives. .. . But indeed I feel that my obligations to you are almost dis- 
charged by praise from the lips of her, whose one little word makes 
me tremble.” 

Thus the anxious years of indecision closed for Ozanam. His career 
lay before him—with the great opportunities he so desired of promoting 
the cause of truth—Catholic Truth—at the University of Paris ;—his 
life and home too lay before him. Founded upon the deepest love and 
begun in a very flood of divine grace and holy happiness, it was to 
pass swiftly and intensely in work and in love. 

me Ah ah 


If God makes you suffer greatly, it is a sign that he wants to make 
you a saint. — St. Ignatius Loyola. 
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SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
MARIA VIGOLO 


Peter J. Etzig, C.Ss.R. 


LVI 


HE STORY of a pretty little Italian girl came to my notice 
quite recently “La Piccola Amica degli Angeli” (The Little Friend 
of the Angels). One of most charming elements of this short life is 
the intimacy of the child with the idea that going to Paradise was the 
most pleasing of all prospects. The idea was always something very 
real to her, not merely a remote possibility but a daily probability. The 
frontispiece of the little pamphlet shows the child in her first Com- 
munion dress, and one can almost discern in her serious demeanor, the 
playfulness and coquettishness which were so much a part of her few 
years. 
MARIA AUSILIA VIGOLO 1912-1920 
Maria Ausilia Vigolo, usually called Ausilia, was born at the little 
Italian town of Cornedo of the Province of Vicenza, almost due west of 
Venice. She was the sixth of six children, four boys and two girls. 
The selection of her baptismal name was left to her little sister Aurelia, 
and because at this time she had been for two years a pupil at the Casa 
delle Figlie di Maria Ausiliatrice (the Salesian Sisters of Don Bosco) 
she decided that her little sister’s name should be Ausilia after her pa- 
tron, Mary Help of Christians. Letters and notices of her parents and 
family, tell many charming incidents of the child’s first words and 
actions — things that are so carefully treasured by mothers. 
EARLY INDICATIONS 
With the outbreak of the World War it was decided that Letitia, 
one of her older sisters, and Ausilia should be placed at the Collegio 
or school of Mary Help of Christians at Mornese. Aurelia, on the 
other hand, continued her schooling with the Salesian Sisters at Padua. 
The separation from Aurelia and the family was deeply felt by the 
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child, but she found herself quite at home under the motherly influence 
of Mother Catherine, who was then the Superior General of the 
Salesian Sisters. Ausilia made herself beloved by all in a short time be- 
cause of her intelligent and sweet disposition. She loved to have the 
stories of the Saints and especially of the Passion of Christ read to 
her, and would ask the Sister to guide her hand as she tried to write to 
her parents an account of what had been read so that, as she said: “All 
of her dear ones might love the good Lord the more, and never more 
offend Him.” 

Each week she wished to go to confession and at times would 
become a little restless and impatient while awaiting her turn. She 
would then go to the little door at the priest’s section and whisper 
quite loud to the confessor : 

“This time I have scarcely one or two little faults!” 

Her desire for Communion was so great that she constantly asked 
for it from her superiors. They finally yielded and at the age of 
five and a half she was allowed to make her preparation. She was 
always restless and loved to be about among her playmates, but she 
used heroic effort during the catechism lessons to be quiet and attentive. 
Her biographer makes special mention of the truly seraphic manner in 
which she received her First Holy Communion. Immediately after the 
service she asked to be alone so that she could write her resolutions 
which she had made to Jesus. Upon her return to the company, she 
showed all a holy picture on which was written: 

“Ausilia Vigolo — Remembrance of her First Communion — May 
the heavenly joy of my First Communion, O Jesus, be the star of my 
whole life, and a constant source of consolation for all those I love. 
— Mornese, May 24, 1918.” 

The ceremonies of the day were concluded by offering a silver heart 
to Mary Help of Christians, upon which Ausilia’s mother had inscribed 
the following legend: 

“Mary Help of Christians, keep my heart pure and innocent. — 
May 24, 1918.” 

LETITIA 

After the Great War with its dangers had passed, the child re- 
turned to her family again. She remained here for some time and for 
a time attended the public schools. But Providence intervened to save 
the child from any unfortunate influence, for her contacts with such 
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schools were doing her no good, and her parents could see that her 
open and refreshing innocence were not being fostered there. It hap- 
pened at this time that Letitia caught an infectious malady, and to safe- 
guard Ausilia from any danger, her parents sent her back to her former 
school again. This separation was very trying for the little one for she 
must have divined that her sister was very seriously ill, and that her 
father was failing rapidly with heart trouble. Before leaving, she went 
to the saintly archpriest of Cornedo and asked for his blessing. The 
good man blessed the child, and turning to her parents said: 

“This child will one day become something great!” 

Perhaps he was given one of those presentiments which men of God 
receive when in the presence of one of God’s selected ones. 

At school, Ausilia quickly regained her popularity, and regularly 
lead her class. But one day she accompanied a young lady to Nizza and 
on the way confided to her companion the fact that she was suffering 
daily pain. But she went on with her school days, taking great delight 
-in her music and singing. She made no more mention of her condition 
but seemed to know in some mysterious way that she would soon be with 
God. 

On July 16, she received a telegram informing her of Letitia’s death. 
Strange to say, she did not weep over it although she was very much 
attached to her sister, but embraced one of the Sisters and said quite 
simply : 

“T do not cry, Sister, because Letitia is in heaven. She was so good, 
you know; she did not commit any sin!” 

She seemed so certain that her sister was with God, that after this 
event, her one desire was to be with God and Letitia. One of the good 
Sisters tells us that one evening before the telegram came, in fact at 
the very hour that Letitia died, Ausilia was busied with her ejacula- 
tory prayers, when all at once she exclaimed: 

“Letitia! Letitia!” 

The Sister in charge cautioned her to be silent so as not to dis- 
turb others, and Ausilia obeyed. But soon after she was found with 
arms extended towards one of the windows, exclaiming: 

“Letitia! Letitia! I see Letitia!” 

This same thing happened frequently after that, so that the good 
Sisters could hardly ascribe it all to imagination. Be that as it may, 
she was greatly engrossed from then on, in the thought of her im- 
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minent entrance into heaven. Quite often she told one of the Sisters; 

“When I wish to speak with my Letitia, I go near the tabernacle; 
there Jesus is surrounded by all the Angels, and Letitia is among them, 
and I speak to her as I would do were she alive.” 

More than once she was seen breaking off a game and running to the 
chapel, where she would remain motionless for a few moments before 
the tabernacle and then join her companions and be the life of the game. 
She was reprimanded mildly for daring to go up to the very altar steps 
to pray, but she pleaded to be allowed to do so: 

“Let me do so, Sister, because as you see when I am there near the 
tabernacle, I do not grow tired praying, but if I am at a distance from 
the tabernacle I am always tempted to leave the chapel.” 

She would write little notes for Letitia and place them near the 
tabernacle. 

“To Miss Letitia Vigolo di Carlo,” one runs, “that she might pray 
for me in heaven so that I may soon go to keep her company!” And it 
was addressed “Stairway of Heaven.” 

Another read: 

“Dear Letitia, pray much for me that I may be good. Tell the Lord 
to take me on a day when I shall be good; thus we will play with the 
Angels.” 

LET US GO TO PARADISE! 

Her mother heard about these little notes, and wrote hurriedly to 
the good Sisters to break her of that habit of speaking so much of 
death, for she felt that one daughter in heaven at that time would 
suffice. The message was read to the child, and in astonishment she 
replied : 

“And why should I no more pray to go to Paradise?” 

“Because,” replied the Sister, “your death would make your father 
and mother cry.” 

“Papa and mamma would cry for a little while,” replied the child 
quite simply, “but they would soon be consoled. . . . Besides why 
should any one be sad if I go where I am better off ?” 

“Well,” answered the Sister, “I for one will pray that your prayer 
may not be heard.” The child studied her for a moment, and then re- 
plied: 

“Oh, the Lord will rather hear me than he will you because the 
Lord hears the prayers of the little ones rather than those of the big 
ones; in fact, I am certain that I shall be heard; but you, no!” 
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All present at this little discussion were deeply impressed with the 
calm and certain air of the child. Meanwhile she acted as the others did; 
was devoted to her studies and could be heard above the others when 
at play. 

Less than a month later, Signor Vigolo, followed his daughter into 
eternity. Ausilia seemed to have a very strong presentiment of that 
fact —a feeling which became quite apparent when she came out of the 
chapel when praying for her father. When receiving the news, she 
wept bitterly until she was told that her father had received all the 
sacraments and had died a beautiful death. She became serene and 
happy once more, and when her liveliness seemed to the Sister to in- 
dicate that she did not realize her loss, she endeavored to make her 
conscious of what the loss of a father meant. The child listened at- 
tentively, and then replied: 

“But why should I be sad, if soon I will go to be with him?” 

The child’s sanctity was ingenuous and charming. She seemed to act 
quite natural, and had none of the propaganda attitude about her. At 
play she entered into the games with all her heart; in the class room she 
was engrossed in her studies; in the chapel she was lost in God. She 
never appeared “goody” to her little companions, even though she would 
take opportunity to get others to pray with her. This simple and 
perfectly candid acceptance of the natural and the supernatural con- 
stitutes the most charming element in this little life —the intuitive 
recognition as to how prayer and action, natural and supernatural, 
should approach and possess each other. 


INFANT THEOLOGY 


She had a practical theology all her own. One day she was seen 
urgently speaking to one of her little companions: 

“Come, let us go and pray! In that way we will become saints! 
Let us tell the Lord to let us die soon, and thus we will have less sin; 
otherwise, if we die old, who knows how long we will have to stay in 
Purgatory !” 

She even supplemented the doctrine on the angels: 

“Tet us become saints,” she said to another, “then the Lord will 
give us wings and we will go to help guard other persons. We will 
whisper beautiful words to the little ones, that they may be good; and 
to the men who blaspheme, that they press the thorns into the head of 
Jesus when they committ such sins... .” 
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To another whom she was trying to induce to pray, she said: 

“Would you like to see yourself remain good? Then pray, for 
then we shall gain Paradise. There we will eat no more, but we shall 
play forever with the Angels, before the Lord and near Mary Help of 
Christians !” 

A little Apostle in her own child’s way—but yet an apostle! 

As for herself, she seemed to live among the angels. Her prayers 
‘seemed to be merely that, speaking to the Angels and speaking directly 
to. Jesus and Mary as surrounded by His Angels. Darkness had no 
fear for her, because she spoke to the angels there! Death held no 
fear for her because it meant going to Paradise! All sin was to be 
avoided because it meant that we could not go to God directly! The 
child experienced God and divine things so strongly that it seemed 
quite the natural thing to talk about and desire them. 

In August, 1920 she received the sacrament of Confirmation from 
the hands of the great Salesian, Cardinal Cagliero. When Ausilia was 
told of the great event, she fairly leaped with joy. 

“O how happy I am! Not even a King or a Queen or any one is 
as happy as I am! Think, Sister! tomorrow I receive in a special 
way the gifts of the Holy Ghost!” 

She wanted to make a general confession, and for that purpose 
wrote down her little faults. As there was considerable time before 
the confessor would arrive, she in her whimsical and playful way, 
handed the folded sheet of paper to one of the Sisters, saying: 

“Hold my sins, Sister, while I go out to play ball!” 


STREAKS OF THE DAWN 


On the First of September, Ausilia complained of headache. The 
doctor pronounced it but a passing pain and prescribed for it without 
attaching any importance to the episode. The child did not complain 
about it anymore and offered it up to Christ crowned with thorns. The 
pain continued and it was discovered to come from some intestinal infec- 
tion. The Sisters telegraphed to the mother who came quickly. But the 
child spoke so easily and happily with her, that no one suspected any- 
thing serious. 

But the child grew worse and the doctor diagnosed the case as 
meningitis, and the Sisters and mother knew that there was no hope. 
Calm and serene the child suffered, never uttering a word of com- 
plaint. One day the Sister-nurse was alone with Ausilia who seemed 
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to be alseep. Suddenly the child awakened and lifting her head slightly 
from the pillow, called softly: 

“Letitia! Letitia!’ And then continued to speak softly with some 
unseen presence, so that the Sister could not make out what she was 
saying. 

The next day, a similar incident took place. She awoke and looked 
intently at a certain place in the room, while raising herself slightly 
as if attentive to one speaking. She seemed to argue with some one, 
till finally the Sister heard her say: 

“But, the Sister does not want it!” 

The Sister later asked her if she had seen her sister or her father, 
and she said she had not. 

“Did you then see the Madonna?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was she beautiful?” And the child’s hands were raised indicative 
of admiration. 

“Did she perhaps call you?” 

“Yes,” answered the child looking intently at the Sister, “but I am 
sorry to give you this pain.” 

Extreme Unction was administered and the child asked the priest 
to explain all the ceremonies to her. It was a moving sight to see her 
offer her little thin hands to receive the sacred anointings. 

Her speech soon left her, and her last words were for Jesus: 

“Com-mu-nion! . . . To re-ceive Je-sus! . . .” 

She died while they were reciting the Litany of the Blessed Mother, 
and in her arms was clasped the little picture of Mary Help of Chris- 
tians. A good trustworthy Sister some distance from the convent 
where Ausilia died, saw, as in a dream, the entire funeral of the child, 
and saw her quite clearly walking in a flower garden, her hands filled 
with flowers. 


HIGH TRIBUTE 


Dr. Jung, renowned modern psychiatrist, states that in the 
last 30 years he has treated thousands of patients from all over 
the world who were suffering from nerves. ... The larger 
number of these were Protestants . ... a smaller number 
were Jews .... and not more than 5 or 6 per cent were be- 
lieving Catholics. The solution of the problems of all his 
patients over 35 was to recover or find a satisfactory religious 
outlook on life! 
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THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


No. 4. OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH SUPERFLUOUS INCOME 
In the same way, a man’s superfluous income, —i.e., whatever is not needed 
for supporting life as properly befits his station — is not left alto- 
Obligations gether to his own good pleasure. On the contrary, the rich are 
in General bound, by a most serious obligation, to the practice of almsgiving, 
beneficence, and magnificence; this is the insistent and quite unmistakable teaching 
of Sacred Scripture and the Fathers of the Church. 
And from the principles laid down by the Angelic Doctor, it is easy to conclude 
that to invest one’s excess profits in providing a continual supply of 
Magnificence gainful labor (provided that the labor be devoted to producing some- 
in Perticular thing of a truly useful nature), is to perform a splendid work of 
magnificence, and one most aptly suited to the needs of our own times. 
No. 5. TITLES FOR ACQUIRING PROPERTY 


Again, property is originally acquired both by occupancy of an ownerless object, 
and by industry, or “specification,” as it is called. This is clearly evident from uni- 
versal tradition, and also from the teaching of Our Predecessor Leo XIII. For 
when one “occupies” an object that belonged to anyone or no one, he certainly is 
guilty of no injustice against another, —no matter what some certain individuals 
may allege to the contrary. But as to industry, there is but one kind of it that 
makes the worker to be owner of the product; and that is industry which is exer- 
cised by a man in his own name, and which gives a different form of being, or 
a new value, to the thing on which he works. 

PART II. CAPITAL AND LABOR 


No. 1. Capital Cannot Do Without Labor, Nor Labor Without Capital. 
It is quite another matter, however, when labor is hired out to another, and 
exercised on another’s property. To this case applies, in a special way, that state- 
ment of Leo XIII (which he regarded as “an undeniable fact”), 
No wealth namely, “manual labor is the only source from which the wealth of 
ao nations is derived.” And is it not, indeed, most evident that all the 
endless means that go to make up human riches really do receive 
their form and value in the hands of workingmen: hands that labor simply by their 
own bare skill, or else have the assistance of machinery and tools which add so 
notably to their efficiency? Indeed, no nation ever rose from want and poverty 
to higher, better things, unless its people all united—the ones directing and com- 
manding, as well as those who carried out the orders and commands, 
Labor needs __in one great unremitting effort. But on the other hand it is surely 
Pomel not less evident that all these mighty efforts would have been quite 
vain and useless, or rather, never could have been begun at all, if 
God, the Creator of all things, had not in His bounty first supplied men with the 
riches and resources, the treasures and forces of nature. For human labor, after 
all, consists in nothing else than using natural resources as the objects or the 
instruments of one’s faculties of body and of mind. Again, regarding natural 
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resources, the natural law (that is, God’s will as revealed in the 
Natural natural law) demands that the right order be maintained in bring- 
Resources : ; ; , 
Mask anaes nature’s goods to serve the needs of men: which right order 
consists in this, that each thing have its proper owner. And so it 
follows that (aside from cases where the laborer is working on what really is his 
own) one man’s capital must cooperate with another man’s labor; for neither can 
accomplish anything without the other. This is surely what Leo XIII had in mind 
in writing: “Capital cannot do without labor, nor labor without 
egal capital.” It is therefore altogether false to attribute the product of 
their combined endeavors to either capital alone, or labor alone; 
and most unjust for either to deny the part played by the other and to claim the 
entire product for itself alone. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 


Speaking of “obligations connected with superfluous income,” what does Pius 
XI do? 

Three things: first, states that men may not dispose of their superfluous income 
at their own good pleasure; secondly, enumerates three classes of obligations in 
this matter; and thirdly, gives a special description of the third obligation . . . 
ie., that of “magnificence.” 

What is noteworthy about the first point? 

Three things: first, that what a rich man needs to maintain his position in 
society is not considered superfluous, even though it be over and above what is 
necessary to support life, or what poorer people may need; secondly, that a man 
does not have to give all of his superfluous income in almsgiving, beneficence, and 
magnificence, — as is evident from the Pope’s expression “not altogether to his 
own good pleasure”; and thirdly, that these obligations of almsgiving are “most 
grave” —i.e., binding under pain of mortal sin. 

What is the difference between almsgiving and beneficence? 

Almsgiving seeks to supply the bare necessities of life; beneficence seeks to do 
good to others in any way. 

How do Scripture and the Fathers teach this? 

In the Gospel, Our Lord teaches almsgiving by His command (St. Luke 11/41) : 
“that which remaineth, give alms,” and by His description of the Last Judgment, 
in St. Matthew, chapter 25, where sentence is passed on the good and bad accord- 
ing to their works of charity or almsgiving; He teaches beneficence especially by 
His commands to His disciples, “do good to them that hate you,” etc. The most 
striking quotations from the teaching of the Fathers of the Church are given in 
Msgr. John A. Ryan’s book: “Alleged Socialism of the Church Fathers.” 

What are the “principles laid down by the Angelic Doctor” on the virtue of 
magnificence? 

St. Thomas Aquinas, “the Angelic Doctor,” in his Summa Theologica (II, II, 
q. 134), lays down the principles that magnificence is a virtue for the wealthy, 
by which they spend large sums of money whenever a great and good cause de- 
mands it; and surely the providing of gainful labor for the unemployed is a great 
and good cause for the investment of excess profits. 

Speaking of “titles for acquiring ownership,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, states what are the “original” titles to ownership; secondly, 
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justifies “occupancy” as an original title; and thirdly, explains which kind of in- 
dustry constitutes an original title. ° 

How is property “originally acquired,” 1.e., what is an “original” title? 

A “title for acquiring property” in general is an action placed by a man by 
which he comes into possession of a piece of property, e.g., buying land, catching 
fish, etc. An “original” title is one by which he comes into possession of some- 
thing that had belonged to no one; the opposite of an “original” title is a “derived” 
title, by which one acquires possession of something from a former owner —e.g., 
by buying, inheriting, receiving as a gift, etc. 

What are some instances of “occupancy’? 

Occupancy means “taking an ownerless object with the intention of making it 
one’s own.” Familiar instances are those of fishing and hunting, by which fishes 
and animals are “occupied”; or “staking a claim” to land which had belonged to 
no one. 

What “false interpretation” of “Rerum Novarum” is Pius XI correcting in this 
passage? 

Piux XI, by declaring that both occupancy and a certain kind of industry are 
original titles to ownership, is rejecting the false opinion of some of the “would-be 
reformers” that labor, and labor alone, is a just title to ownership. They argued 
(much as Henry George did forty years ago) that when, for instance, some 
powerful nation sends its explorers to “occupy” a new country, an injury is being 
done to the natives. This is true, and Pius XI does not deny it; he says that no 
injury is done if property is occupied which belonged “to anyone or no one.” Leo 
XIII does not speak expressly of “occupancy”; but Pius XI here officially de- 
clares that Leo’s general doctrine on property must be understood as meaning that 
occupancy is indeed an original title to ownership. 

In speaking of “industry or specification,’ what false view is Pius XI cor- 
recting? 

He is correcting the false view of the “would-be reformers,” that labor always 
and under all circumstances constitutes a title to ownership, i.e., always gives the 
laborer ownership of his product. This view was partially based on a misunder- 
standing of certain passages of “Rerum Novarum,” especially in n. 8: “As effects 
follow their cause, so it is just and right that the results of labor should belong to 
him who has labored.” 

How does Pius XI correct this false view? 

Three things are noteworthy in his doctrine on this point: first, he does not 
use the term “labor” at all as an original title to ownership, but instead speaks of 
“industry or specification”; secondly, he says that labor (or “industry or specifica- 
tion”), to be an original title, must be “exercised by a man in his own name” ; 
which is perfectly true, for otherwise the carpenters and masons who are exercis- 
ing labor on building a house in the name of an owner, could claim ownership of 
the house in virtue of their labor; thirdly, he says that labor, to be an original 
title, must not only be exercised by a man in his own name, but must also add a 
new form of being, or a new value to the object; which is also perfectly true, for 
otherwise the baggage man who hauls a block of marble would have a title to it in 
virtue of his labor of hauling, just the same as the sculptor who forms it into a 
statue, has a title in virtue of his labor of “adding a new form of being, or a new 
value.” 


What does Pius XI do in this Part on Capital and Labor? 
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In general, he does two things: first, shows that for the production of human 
wealth, there must necessarily be cooperation between capital and labor; and 
secondly, that in the distribution of human wealth,—or the fruits of production, or 
profits,—capital and labor are both entitled to their fair share. 

How does he divide this Part in particular? 

By doing five things: first, he shows that in the production of wealth, “capital 
cannot do without labor, nor labor without capital”; secondly, describes the unjust 
claims of capital to the wealth produced; thirdly, describes the unjust claims of 
labor; fourthly, shows what principle should guide the distribution of profits; 
fifthly, condemns a certain false interpretation of St. Paul’s words: “If any man 
will not work, neither let him eat.” 

What does Pius XI mean by “labor’? 

Not only manual labor, but “using natural resources as the objects or the in- 
struments of one’s faculties of body and of mind.” 

What does Pius XI mean by “capital”? 

He uses it as a general term to cover any other element necessary to the pro- 
duction of wealth besides labor; practically, then, he takes “capital” as meaning 
any one, or all, of three things: 1) business stocks or shares, by which a person 
invests his money in a business, and thereby becomes a partner in the business, 
sharing in its gains and losses; 2) bonds, by which a person lends money to a 
business, without becoming a partner; and 3) Jand, or natural resources, such 
things as land, fields, mines, wells, which a person entrusts to a business for devel- 
opment or the production of new wealth. 

What is noteworthy about the quotation from “Rerum Novarum’; “It ts an 
undeniable fact that manual labor is the only source from which the wealth of 
nations is derived”? 

Three things: first, the phrase “an undeniable fact” is not to be found in the 
current “official” English translation of “Rerum Novarum” (n. 27) which trans- 
lates Leo XIII’s word “verissimum” by the rather weak “very truly”; secondly, 
Leo XIII, in mentioning “the wealth of nations,” is evidently drawing upon the 
terminology of the great English economist, Adam Smith, the author of the clas- 
sical “Inquiry Into Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations”; (Note that the 
“official” translation of “Rerum Novarum” uses a different expression for “wealth 
of nations”) ; and thirdly, this quotation had been misunderstood by the would-be 
reformers, who had cited it as showing that the Pope considered labor the only 
true element in production, and that therefore labor constituted the only title to 
ownership of the product; Pius XI safeguards this passage of “Rerum Nova- 
rum” against these false interpretations by appealing, in his “three logical steps,” 
to common sense and history, and then by appealing to Leo XIII himself, in an- 
other quotation from “Rerum Novarum” (n. 15); “Capital cannot do without 
labor, nor labor without capital.” 

How does Pius XI show that “capital cannot do without labor, nor labor 
without capital” ? 

He comes to this conclusion (and also to two other conclusions) by three 
logical steps. 

What are the “three logical steps’? 

First, without labor, there can be no production of wealth, (which Pius XI 
proves by an appeal,) to ordinary common sense and observation . . . . “is it not, 
indeed, most evident ... .” and 2) to history) ; secondly, there can be no labor 
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except on or by means of the resources of nature; and thirdly, the resources of 
nature must be divided among private owners (as Pius XI had already showed 
in the Part on Ownership). 

What ts noteworthy about Pius XI’s use of the terms “wealth,” “natural re- 
sources,” and “capital”? 

Economic writers do not always give the same definitions of these things: 
Pius XI himself does not give a scientific definition of them, but from these 
passages, and others in “The Fortieth Year,” an idea can be formed of what he 
means by them; namely, 1) by wealth, not merely a superabundance of this world’s. 
goods (which is the popular meaning of the term), but: the sum-total of every- 
thing capable of satisfying wants of men, and produced by labor; 2) of natural 
resources, such things as land, soil, mines, oil deposits; and 3) capital, anything, 
whether wealth—i.e. the product of former labor,—or natural resources —i.e., 
things given directly by God,—which has its proper owner and is devoted directly 
to the production of new wealth. 

What are the “conclusions” ? 

The first, and most important, is: for the production of new wealth, capital 
and labor must cooperate; the second, it is false to ascribe the product of this 
cooperation to capital alone, or to labor alone; the third, it is unjust for capital 
alone, or for labor alone, to claim the entire product. 

What is noteworthy about the first conclusion? 

The fact that Pius XI puts “labor” directly in opposition to “capital”; some 
Catholic authors have objected in the past to such an arrangement, since it seems 
to make labor a mere commodity; the Pope, of course, does not regard labor as a 
commodity, but for the sake of clearness and directness he dispenses with the 
more or less roundabout expressions which would be necessary if he always 
described “labor” in its true nature. 

What is noteworthy about the second conclusion, “it is altogether false, etc.” ? 

The fact that Pius XI, by speaking of “the product of their combined en- 
deavors” is indirectly safeguarding another passage ci “Rerum Novarum” against 
false interpretations; some of the “would be reformers” had cited Leo’s words: 
“As effects follow their cause, so it is just and right that the results of labor 
should belong to him who has labored” (R. N. n. 8); Pius XI is here evidently 
describing the product as the effect of the combined endeavors of labor and capital. 

What is meant by “the product” ? 

The “product” of which the pope speaks, if taken stricly, means the objects 
produced by the business—crops, like stock, machinery, clothing, furniture, etc.; 
but practically, it means the money or mcome for which the objects can be and 
are exchanged. 

What is the relation between “product” (or “income of a business’) and 
“profits” ? 

“Profits” are that part of the product or income of the business which is left 
over after capital and labor have each received a strictly just return for their 
part in production; ie., after strictly just, living, family wages have been paid 
to labor; after strictly just interest has been paid to bond-holders; after strictly 
just dividends have been paid to stock-holders; and after strictly just rent has 
been paid to land-owners. 

What is noteworthy about the third conclusion: “it is most unjust, etc.”? 
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Two things: first, that for either labor or capital to claim the entire product is 
against two kinds of justice: strict, or commutative justice, and social justice; 
and secondly, the Pope or the Church is here approving a just return for capital 
—i.e., in general, the Church is approving interest taking: which is noteworthy be- 
cause for many centuries the Church condemned interest taking. 

How is it against “strict, or cwmmutative justice” for either party to claim the 
entire product? 

Strict or commutative justice demands that to each one be given what strictly 
belongs to him: and in the product, a certain part strictly belongs to each element 
in production, representing as it does their part in production; and so for any one 
else to claim that part means to fail against commutative justice, and to be bound 
to restitution. 

How is it against “social justice” for either party to claim the entire product? 

Social justice demands that any human wealth which strictly belongs to no 
one be divided among private owners in a way best calculated to serve the needs 
of all mankind; but the “profits,” while strictly belonging to no one, still con- 
stitute human wealth which should be divided among private owners for the good 
of all: hence if any one party, for instance, the share-holder, claims all the prod- 
uct, especially, all the profits, they are failing against social justice. This state- 
ment is, of course, heresy to the average American business man; but it is surely 
the teaching of the Church, as exponent of the natural law; Pius XI develops it 
more fully a little further on in “The Fortieth Year.” 

How could the Church, if she is unchangeable, change her stand on interest 
taking ? 

It is not so much the Church which had changed, as money or capital, and 
interest; before the Industrial Revolution, money was generally sterile and un- 
productive: demanding interest was therefore demanding a price for a fruit or 
product of money that was non-existent—which was very properly condemned by 
the Church; but today money is productive, and the Church approves putting a 
price on its product—i.e., the Church approves interest taking. 


WHERE CHARITY ENDS 


Monsignor Dempsey, apostle of charity who recently died 
in St. Louis, Missouri, was of the old school of charity. He 
had little use for present-day organization, helpful and neces- 
sary though it may sometimes be. He himself, according to a 
writer in the Denver Register, never investigated an applicant 
for charity, although he admitted that many a _— preyed 
upon his good nature. 

One day a group of women set out to investigate “Father 
Tim’s” activities. 

“Just what do you do for these good people?” the leader 
inquired. 

“Feed them,” he shot back. 

“Very good. And then?” 

“Lodge them.” 

“Ah! and about bathing?” 

“My good lady,” the prelate protested as he ended the in- 
vestigation, “would you have me kill them?” 
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JUDGING OTHERS 


When Sir Isaac Newton went to live in Leicester Place, his next 
door neighbor was a widow lady, who was much puzzled by the little 
she observed of the philosopher. One of the fellows of the Royal Society 
of London called upon her one day, when, among other domestic news, 
she mentined that someone had come to reside in the adjoining house, 
who she felt sure was a poor crazy gentleman. 

“He amuses himself,” she said, “in the oddest way imaginable. Every 
morning when the sun shines so brightly that we are obliged to draw 
the window blinds, he takes his seat in front of a tub of soap suds, and 
occupies himself for hours, blowing soap bubbles through a common 
clay pipe, and intently watches them till they burst. He is doubtless now 
at the same childish amusement,” she added. “Come and look at him.” 

The gentleman smiled and then went upstairs, when, after looking 
through the window into the adjoining yard, he turned and said: 

“My dear madam, the person whom you suppose to be a lunatic is 
no other than the great Sir Isaac Newton, studying the refraction of 
light upon thin plates, a phenomenon which is beautifully exhibited upon 
the surface of a common soap bubble.” 

In the same manner as Newton was thought mad, so many people 
are accused of various vices, when, if we really understood them, they 
would appear to be more virtuous than their accusers. 


MODERN MARTYR 

The Christian Family describes the death of Don Matteo Correa, 
martyr in Mexico in 1927. 

The aged priest was visiting a friend in one of the most bitterly 
anti-clerical districts when the call came from a poor Indian who was 
dying and who wished to receive the last Sacraments. The aged priest, 
with Viaticum, set out with his friend. 

They tried to avoid the main streets, but a troop of Calles’ soldiers 
discovered them. When they saw that the priest was carrying the 
Viaticum, they furiously gathered around him. They tried to seize 
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the Sacred Host, but the priest prevented this by quickly consuming it, 
exclaiming with a loud voice: 


“Kill me, if you wish, but I will not allow this desecration.” 
He was beaten severely, and then taken with his companion to 
Valparaiso, where both were thrown into jail. Charged with being in 


agreement with the soldiers of liberation who were battling in the 
neighborhood, they had to remain in jail. 


Finally the prisoners were placed under General Ortiz, who had 
them taken to Durango. They arrived there on February 4th, and the 
General arrived on the evening of the 5th. 

The next morning they were brought before him. There were also 
a number of other Catholics, who had been found armed and arrested. 
The General turned to the priest: 

“First hear these villains’ confessions.” 


The kindly old priest complied and strengthened the men who were 
facing death. When he had finished, the General mockingly cried : 

“And now you will relate to me what these robbers have told you!” 

The priest straightened and answered: “I will never do that.” 

“You refuse? Then I will have you shot with them.” 


“Have me shot,” was the answer, “but I will never break the seal 
of confession.” 


The priest and his penitents were taken out together and killed. 


PROPHECY 


Shortly after the Sisters of St. Francis began their work among 
the lepers of Molakai one of the Sisters, who dressed the lepers’ sores 
and expected surely to become a leper, said to Mother Marianne, who 
was in charge of the work: “Mother, what will you do with me if I be- 
come a leper ?” 

Mother Marianne answered confidently : ‘God has called us for this 
work. If we are prudent and do our duty, He will protect us. You will 
never become a leper, nor will any Sister of our order.” 

Mother Marianne’s death on August 9, 1918, was the first among 
the Sisters who went to Molakai; and during the fifty years and more of 


their work for these abandoned people, neither she nor any of her Sis- 
ters ever became a leper. 
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MONTH OF MOTHERS 


In a truly remarkable manner devotion to the Mother of God has 
spread far and wide in recent years. Countless parishes are conducting 
regular Novenas in honor of Mary as Mother of Perpetual Help, and 
thousands of souls are finding new joy and meaning in life as a result of 
the blessings bestowed by the Mother given them by God. 

This great growth in devotion to Mary should make May a partic- 
ularly festive month, as it always was in the medieval days of faith 
and love. Greater constancy in attendance at devotions to Mary, the 
daily recitation of the Rosary, the erection and adornment of little 
May altars in homes, will undoubtedly prove how sincere are the 
hearts of those many Christians who have a newly awakened love for 
Mary the Mother of God. 

We shall see the effect of all this unmistakably in human lives. 
Mothers who have knelt at the feet of Mary will grow less satisfied 
daily with the spirit of selfishness and flight from sacrifice and devo- 
tion to personal comfort that are the hidden germs in the very atmos- 
phere of our day. From Mary they will learn how to be genuine 
mothers, interested to self-effacement in the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the children God has placed in their arms; enemies unto 
death of the pagan partcices and customs that drag motherhood into 
the mire. 

By the same token, children will have reason to celebrate Mother’s 
Day with a fervent joyousness that only Mary’s influence upon the 
world could have made possible. They will thank God that He gave 
Mary to the world as a model for all mothers, one in whose beauty 
and charm all true Christian mothers share. They will thank God for 
the mothers He gave them, enriched by His grace, empowered by His 
love, guided by Mary’s example, made beloved for all time and eternity. 

Yes, May is the month of mothers, because it belongs primarily to 
Mary—who was privileged to make motherhood the strongest and 
holiest influence in human lives. Let her memory be strong upon us 
during these days and her shrines frequented and her name repeated 
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often in our prayers, and the world will be a brighter, holier, happier 
place in which to live! 


ROME AND FATHER COUGHLIN 


The semi-official organ of the Holy See, “Osservatore Romano” 
has recently published a series of articles under the title: “The Depres- 
sion of Over-abundance in America.” The first of these articles, appear- 
ing in the issue for January 20-21, 1936, reads in part as follows: 

“There is a profound resentment in America against the egoism of 
those who seek only their own immediate interests, and try to evade 
any possible regulation of their activities. . . . The vested interests _ 
of every kind, both capital and labor, and the claims made by professors 
of political economy that the existing economic-financial system has 
the character of an inviolable natural law: these things are an obstacle 
to lasting reconstruction in America. Without a previous examination 
of conscience — without a denunciation of the vices and vanities, the 
greed and self-seeking of so many, — there can be no assurance of that 
spiritual atmosphere so necessary for every reform of institutions and 
things. 

“No wonder, then, that in the forefront of the campaign for re- 
form there is to be found a Catholic priest, Father Coughlin, who by 
his eloquence inspires and moves an immense number of followers, and 
keeps the politicians on their guard.” 


“Osservatore Romano,” speaking of the discussions in the United 
States regarding the Constitution, has this to say: “The Old Constitu- 
tion served very well for a comparatively primitive industrial society, 
built on a scarcity of consumptive goods; but the amended Constitution 
should supply the legal means to systematize an economic system of 
abundance, as afforded by modern inventions, and should build it up into 
an organic entity.” 


POOR MAN’S FRIEND 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat had this to say of Msgr. Timothy 
Dempsey, who died suddenly in that city last month, and whose name 
was known throughout the nation as that of a friend of the down- 
trodden and the poor: 
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“In the Catholic hierarchy he was enrolled as Monsignor Timothy 
Dempsey, but among those whose lives he touched intimately with the 
satisfying benediction of practical charity, and, among those who, 
more fortunate in worldly estate, learned to love him for his deeds of 
good, he was known as Father Tim. It was a name he liked. No 
elevation of rank within his church could wean him from his place 
among the humble, from his labor in the Lord’s vineyard in the capacity 
not only of priest, but also as friend to all men. His was a universal 
charity, a philanthropy that countenanced no barriers of race, creed 
or previous wrongdoing. He answered far better than most of us the 
question from the Scripture: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” He dis- 
tinctly felt that he was when his brother needed assistance. 

“During his 39 years as pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, he became 
one of the best known St. Louisans, probably the best. Mention has 
been made of his charities, such as his hotels for working men and 
women, his day nursery, his food kitchen, which fed thousands without 
questions asked. But vast and important as were these achievements, 
he attained high status in another sphere. For many years when labor 
was in dispute with employers, the disagreeing parties almost automat- 
ically turned to Father Tim as the final arbiter. Many hours he spent 
at shirt-sleeved conferences with them. He talked their language and 
he minced no words—but his methods got results. 

“Father Tim literally worked himself to death. Long ill, he drove 
himself at his manifold tasks until he broke under the strain.” 

Such was “Father Tim Dempsey.” Outside his church he had a 
statue of Matt Talbot, the Irish workingman who turned from a life of 
drunkenness to one of great sanctity. Inside he had set up a statue of 
the Good Thief, as assurance to all that there was hope of Paradise 
while life remained. Thus he not only ministered to the bodily needs of 
his poor derelicts, but held up before them the hope and promise of the 
only true joy the heart of man can ever know. Therein lies the real 
charity of Jesus Christ. 


HEADS UP, YE LEGIONAIRES! 


A few months ago the narrow-eyed folk of Hollywood, caught in 
the Catholic boycott, wailed: 


“My God, they will drive us into making pictures of such old 
dope as Dickens.” 
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The Dickens pictures that have materialized since that time have 
been among the most popular of the day. In that instance our better 
people not only supplied to American life a sound refreshment, but ac- 
tually contributed something of value to Hollywood. 

So speaks Editor and Publisher. But let no man be smug in the 
unfounded security that the battle is won. Hollywood still tries to slip 
through the gates of a nodding public opinion such indecencies as those 
of Mae West and her type. Innumerable theatres still advertise “mixed 
programs,” featuring a class A picture, but running with it one from 
Class C or even D. The one means of putting a stop to this is by stay- 


ing away from such theatres, and making known to theatre managers 
the reason why. 


We saw the Legion of Decency at its best recently in a small one- 
theatre town. The parish priest of the place had been zealous in his 
promoting of Legion principles. One Saturday afternoon a large group 
of Catholic children, finding that the movie being featured was banned 
by the Legion, went to the theatre manager and asked him how much 
he would charge to allow them to see only the Micky Mouse short reel 
and the Pathe News. They assured him that they would not stay for 
the feature. He let them in free, and saw them march out of their own 
volition when the feature began. 


Fortunately, in most cities there are enough Class A pictures on 
the current screen to provide entertainment. It is only a matter of 
watching the published lists to make the boycott of indecency effec- 
tive with the producers. Heads up, ye Legionaires! 


LAST WILL OF A DRUNKARD 


“T leave to society a detestable character, a pernicious example, and 
a foul memory. 


“T leave to my parents a sorrow that they can never surmount in 
their joyless old age. 


“T leave to my brothers and sisters all the shame and grief that my 
conduct has caused them. 


“T leave to my wife a broken heart and a life of ignominy. 


“T leave to each of my children: poverty, ignorance, degradation, 
and the memory of a father who died the victim of drunkenness.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


ARIDITY 
Aridity of the senses is a with- 
drawal of sensible devotion, but 
Spiritual Aridity is a kind of 
divine light, by which 


sae God makes a soul re- 
Confessarii” lize its own nothing- 


ness. Thus it happens 
that the soul finds itself in the 
most terrible agony, because, al- 
though it then is most resolute to 
overcome itself in everything, and 
most intent on serving God, 
nevertheless, because it then rec- 
ognizes better its own imperfec- 
tions, it seems to it that God has 
driven it from Himself and aban- 
doned it as being ungrateful for 
the graces received; and the very 
spiritual exercises it performs, its 
meditations, communions, and 
mortifications, cause it to be dis- 
tressed, for since it performs them 
with the greatest disgust and dif- 
ficulty, it believes that they all de- 
serve punishment and render it 
hateful to God. It even seems at 
times to such souls that they feel 
hatred for God, and that for this 
reason He has already reprobated 
them as His enemies, and has be- 
gun to make them feel even in this 
life the torments and abandon- 
ment of the damned. And some- 
times God permits that such dis- 
tress and abandonment is accom- 
panied by a great many other 
temptations, and motions of im- 
purity, of anger, of blasphemy, of 
doubts about the faith, and above 
all of despair; so that the unhappy 
soul, in its profound darkness and 
confusion, not being able to dis- 
cern the resistance of its will 
(which is really present, but hid- 


den from the soul on account of 
the darkness surrounding it) fears 
that it has given consent, and so 
believes all the more that it has 
been abandoned by God. 

Now when a confessor (or any- 
one asked for advice and counsel), 
encounters such a soul, which is 
on the road to perfection, but be- 
lieves itself abandoned by God, he 
should not be frightened at seeing 
all this confusion, and at hearing 
the soul’s sentiments of fear and 
despair ; nor should he show him- 
self timid and hesitating, but 
should strongly animate the soul 
to fear nothing, and confide in 
God more than ever, telling the 
poor sufferer what God said to St. 
Theresa, that no one loses God 
without knowing that he is losing 
Him. He should tell him that all 
these ideas of blasphemy, doubts 
against faith, temptations to im- 
purity and despair are not acts of 
consent to sin, but sufferings 
which will bind him closer to God, 
if only they are borne with resig- 
nation. He should impress upon 
the soul the conviction that God 
cannot hate anyone who loves 
Him and has a good will. Tell him 
that such is God’s way of treating 
those whom He loves: “By means 
of dryness and temptations,” (St. 
Theresa used to say), “God makes 
trial of His true lovers. And even 
though the aridity should last a 
lifetime, still, if the soul does not 
give up the practice of prayer, es- 
pecially mental prayer, a day will 
come when all its sufferings will 
be plentifully repaid.” What a 
beautiful thought for a soul in de- 
solation ! 
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Book Reviews 











HISTORY 
The _ Battleground. 
Syria and Palestine. 
The seed plot of reli- 
gion. By Hilaire Belloc. 
With sixteen illustra- 
tions in aquatone and 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


tain limits reliable as 
history” is very weak. 
Moreover it cannot be 
admitted that the Jews 
received their idea of 
personal immortality 
from Europe. They had 





seven maps, 336 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price, $4.00. 

Syria, buried deep in a tiny recess of 
the world, and particularly Palestine, 
a secluded portion of Syria, was chosen 
from the beginning by God to be the 
stage whereon would be enacted the Su- 
preme Drama in the Divine history of 
the human race. Because Syria was emi- 
nently fitted to be, as it were, the center 
of the world until such a time when a 
different place, in a different way, but 
for the same general purpose, should be- 
come the center, therefore God chose 
it as such. To go further behind the 
scene with Mr. Belloc, God who always 
delights in using nature and nature’s 
forces in pursuing the designs of Provi- 
dence, designedly fitted Syria to be the 
instrument of the work which in the 
course of ages He did with it. That is 
the purpose which Mr. Belloc had in 
mind when he planned and wrote this 
magnificent work. He himself in several 
deliberate summaries at important junc- 
tures in the progress of the story says 
that “the thing,” by which he means the 
redemptive work of Christ and the spread 
of its fruits, could not have happened 
naturally speaking had not Syria been 
what it was and is. 

A superb philosophy of history this 
book. It is in a different way a masterly, 
logical, understanding, sympathetic, wider 
development of the theme Moses worked 
on when he wrote the five books known 
as the Pentateuch. There is no distorting 
of historical events to suit his purpose, 
no phantastic theorizing and interpreta- 
tion of things and intentions which so 
often mar a work of this kind, so dif- 
ficult of execution. 

In conslusion, Mr. Belloc faltered once 
or twice in his uncompromising attitude 
toward modern criticism. The statement 
for instance that the historical books 
of the Old Testament “are within cer- 


it from the beginning 
long before Europe had 
it. These are minor things and cannot 
spoil the magnificent whole.— E. A. M. 
HAGIOGRAPHY 

The Greatest of the Borgias. By Mar- 
garet Yeo. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 374 pp. $2.50. 

A Science and Culture Series Book. 
No pious pussyfooting in this life of 
Saint Francis Borgia: although written 
by a woman, at times unmistakably writ- 
ten by a woman, as in the descriptions 
of personal appearances and dress, and 
little touches of feeling and emotion, — 
it is a virile story; although the life of 
a Saint, it is a very interesting, readable 
biography. The subject of the story is 
of course interesting in himself — grand- 
son of Ferdinand of Spain on one side, 
and of Alexander VI on the other; a 
married man, Viceroy of Spain, then a 
Jesuit, and third General of the Order. 
The style of the book, while at times a 
little involved, still in general is sparkling 
and forceful; the treatment, perhaps too 
sophisticated in places, nevertheless pre- 
serves a frank and healthy admiration 
for its hero; and while there is— most 
admirably — no “pussyfooting” about the 
human side of the Saint, there is no 
minimizing his real sanctity. The book is 
an excellent addition to the Science and 
Culture Series. Father Husslein writes 
the preface; there are several illustrations 
—pictures from the ducal home of the 
Saint; and an index.—R. J. M. 

Catholic Life and Action. By Hier- 
onymus Jaegen. Authorized Translation 
from the Fifth Enlarged Edition, by 
Berchmans Bittle, O.M. Cap. Published 
by Bruce, Milwaukee. Price, $2.00. 

Here we have, as the subtitle tells us, 
“Lessons and Experiences of a saintly 
Layman, forming a Guide to the Spiritual 
and Mystical Life of Grace for the 
Laity.” The author is a layman—and 
it is very appropriate that a layman 
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should write just such a book, lessons 
which he first himself lived, to show the 
possibility of saintly striving in the midst 
of the world’s affairs — experiences which 
he himself made in this striving. “When 
in my youth,” this man tells us, “I be- 
gan to build up my spiritual life on the 
foundations laid by others, I made the 
disturbing discovery that the excellent 
works which dealt with Christian Per- 
fection were written almost exclusively 
by religious for religious.” It was to help 
laymen who had ideals similar to his 
own and were looking for a guide, that 
Jaegen wrote this k, 

The book, therefore, has a twofold 
appeal to the laity. It is methodical — but 
method is hidden by the naturalness of the 
structure; it is built on sound theological 
principles, but is so clothed in plain but 
warm language and practical applications 
that one feels the personal experience 
that dominates the text. And it is writ- 
ten by a laymen—who served as a 
soldier, worked as a mechanical engineer, 
and was president of a bank. Valuable 
additions and explanations are made by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hamm, Professor of 
Theology at Treves. Some of these are 
especially good summaries of Catholic 
teaching — for instance, on Church and 
State, the Social Question, problems of 
marriage and education. Thus the book 
becomes a short but complete guide to the 
spiritual life for busy lay people. A 
sketch of the author is supplied and this 
is itself a most interesting contribution; 
it presents a clearcut picture of this 
spiritual man and provides a good guide 
to better living. — A. T. Z. 

Arthur Lee. A Tale of Clerical Life. 
By the Rev. Thos. P. Phelan, M.D., 
Litt.D., LID. Published by Kenedy, 
New York. 277 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Intimate glimpses of both the human 
and divine elements in the life of a 
parish priest are given in this light and 
fast moving chronicle. The author an- 
nounces in his foreword that all the in- 
cidents related actually happened, either 
to himself in three decades of active 
ministry, or to priests well known to 
him, though names and dates are 
changed. The thread bearing the in- 
cidents strung along it is the life of 
Arthur Lee, from the day of his ordina- 
ticn, through years of curacy and pastor- 
ate, to the day of his death. The account 
dces not pretend. to psychological depth, 
though it does, through the medium of 
external events and his immediate re- 


action to them, quite clearly show the 
development of its chief character. The 
housekeeper and church janitor are quite 
realistically drawn, some may say over- 
drawn at times in favor of Irish wit. 
The swift, sketchy revelations of priestly 
characters incidental to the tale leave 
one thinking sometimes that too little 
has been said and that little tending to 
leave a false general impression. Wit 
indeed sparkles and pathos rings true, 
but the story leaps too rapidly from in- 
cident to incident to really mirror the 
soul.— D. F. M. 


DEVOTION 

Virgin Most Powerful: Spiritual 
Growth through the Rosary. By Martin 
A. Beehan, LI.B. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, N. Y. 158 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. 

Taking each of the 15 mysteries of 
the Rosary as illustrative of a particular 
virtue and the Christian life, the author 
developes the practical meaning of those 
virtues in 15 excellent treatises. It is 
only to be regretted that he did not in 
each treatise, show the actual bearing of 
the Rosary mystery on the virtue dis- 
cussed — though in most cases this rela- 
tion is obvious enough to be passed 
over. Careful reading of these spiritual 
studies will add to the profit one can 
gain from the Rosary; it will make 
easier the remembrance of the practical 
applications of the mysteries contem- 
plated, and will make natural the im- 
portant function of prayer to arouse 
new resolutions. Well chosen maxims 
and sayings of the saints follow each 
chapter.— D. F. M. 

PAMPHLETS 


The following pamphlets have been 
received from the International Truth 
Society, 405-407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Artificial Birth Control. By the Most 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. (Bishop of 
Amarillo, Texas) Price, 10 cents, $7.00 
a hundred. This is a clear, forceful pres- 
entation of the Catholic position on the 
subject of birth-control. It is free from 
the naturalistic bias with which many 
approach the topic, and yet breathes a 
real understanding and sympathy with 
human problems. — D. F. M. 

Prayers to St. Joseph. (Price 5 cents) 
A Novena to the Patron of workers and 
of the dying, and many other approved 
prayers for special intentions. A splendid 

means for spreading this great devotion. 
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K Catholic Events 4 


Persons: 





The Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Monaghan, S.T.D., president and treasurer of 
Seton Hall College and director of the Aquinas Diocesan house of studies in South 
Orange, New Jersey, has been named Coadjutor Bishop of Ogdensburg, New 
York, with the right of succession. The Most Rev. Joseph H. Conroy, bishop of 
Ogdensburg, will be 78 years old in November. Ogdensburg has 185 priests car- 
ing for 110,000 Catholics. 


The Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, rector of the theological seminary 
of St. Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, Pa., since 1925, has been named rector of 
the Catholic University of America by the Holy See. He succeeds the Most Rev. 
James H. Ryan, now bishop of Omaha. 


The Most Rev. James A. Walsh, M.M., titular bishop of Siene and co-founder 
and superior-general of the Maryknoll Mission Society, died at Maryknoll, New 
York, on April 14th. The Maryknoll Mission Society, which now has missionaries 
working in Europe, America, Japan, China, Korea, the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, was founded in 1911 and now has 204 priests, 255 students and 76 aux- 
iliary Brothers. The Maryknoll Sisters number 511. Bishop Walsh was buried 
from St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, with Cardinal Hayes presiding at the 
Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass and what was called the greatest representation 
of high prelates since the obsequies of Cardinal Farley in attendance. Archbishop 
McNicholas in his sermon called Bishop Walsh the greatest missionary America 
has given to the Church. 


The National Catholic Educational Association held its 33rd annual conven- 
tion in New York, April 14th-16th. Over 2000 delegates, bishops, priests, Sisters, 
Brothers and lay educators, representing every phase of the Catholic educational 
system from the kindergarten to the graduate schools, took part in one or more 
of the 40 departmental meetings into which the convention was divided. The con- 
vention opened with Pontifical High Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral and a wel- 
come from Cardinal Hayes, and closed with Solemn Pontifical Benediction after 
the singing of the Te Deum and the reading of the general resolutions. The 
Association went on record as desiring speedy readjustment of the tax distribution 
laws in the United States in behalf of Catholic schools. 


The Josephite Fathers make known in their annual report for 1935 that their 
society is caring for 68,904 Catholic negroes, or half the number of negroes wor- 
shipping in Churches for their exclusive use. During 1935 the Fathers baptized 
3,295 persons, of whom 1,066 were adult converts. In the schools and institutions 
under the care of the society, 249 Sisters belonging to 12 different religious com- 
munities and 65 lay teachers were working for 12,998 colored children. There are 
only 112 Josephite Fathers working exclusively for negroes in the United States, 
and 58 seminarians preparing for the work. In the last five years the society has 
had over 1,000 converts each year. 
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The body of Guy de Fontgalland, 11 year old boy who died in 1924 with a 
reputation for great holiness, has been exhumed as the last part of the informa- 
tive process of his cause for beatification. His life has been translated into many 
languages, and 2,250,000 persons have petitioned the Holy See for his beatifica- 
tion. It is thought possible that the Holy Father will allow the cause to be ad- 
vanced before the customary ten years after the informative process have elapsed. 
The body was found to be in an excellent state of preservation, and the boy’s 
mother was allowed to touch to it several of his photographs. 


The Anglican Community of Mount Olivet Monastery, near Fornham, Surrey, 
in England, has been received into the Catholic Church in a body by the Rev. 
Anthony Lowe, O.P. The community had been engaged in work among mental 
defectives, and will continue their work under the Benedictine rule. 


Thirty-eight former Protestant ministers and nuns have entered the Catholic 
Church in the years 1920-1935. Ten denominations are represented among these 
converts, the highest number coming from the Protestant Episcopal church. 


A League of the Divine Office for the Laity has been organized by the Litur- 
gical Press of Collegeville, Minnesota, in which are to be enrolled all who wish 
to recite daily a part or all of the Divine Office. Engish texts of the Office are to 
be prepared, those for Prime and Compline being already available. The League 
is to be composed of chapters (groups of seven) and associates (individuals). 
The chapters are to distribute the seven Day Hours of the Office (Lauds, Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Compline) among their seven members, so that 
each part will be recited daily by one member for a week. Then the assignments 
are to be changed so that eventually all may become familiar with the whole 
Office. Individual members are to recite one of the Day Hours daily. The League 
is founded to encourage layfolk to “pray with the Church.” 


Places: 


In New York, a bill making three years of desertion grounds for absolute 
divorce was defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 93 to 35. Opponents warned 
that passage of the bill would put New York in the category of easy divorce 
States, would open the way to further lax legislation, and would mean breaking 
the hearts of many children. A plea had been made to each member of the 
Legislature not-to pass the bill by the Coordinating Committee of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of New York. 


In North Dakota, the Supreme Court of the State has ruled that Catholic 
Sisters who meet the professional requirements may be employed as teachers in 
the common schools of the State, even though they wear the garb of their religious 
order in the classroom and contribute part of their salary for the support of 
their motherhouses. The decision upheld an earlier decision of a District Court. 
The taxpayers of the Gladstone school district had brought suit against their 
school board enjoining them from paying salaries to the four Sisters of St. 
Benedict who had been retained to teach in the consolidated school of Gladstone. 


In the Province of Quebec, Canada, there are 1515 Catholic School Corpora- 
tions, with 342 of Protestant denominations. During the last school year 333 new 
Catholic schools were built at a cost of over $1,000,000. 
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Lucid 


“Did the wife have a light burning 
in the window for you last night?” 

“No, but she had a wicked gleam in 
her eye.” 


Airman: “I’m sorry to tell you that 
our plane has lost a propeller and we’re 
doomed to plunge a mile.” 

Passenger: “Please don’t let us come 
down in water. I can’t swim a stroke.” 


* 

A Scotchman stood on the bridge 
idly gazing at the water. A _ canoeist 
coming down the river suddenly over- 
turned. He went down, came up gasp- 
ing. The Scot looked on. Down he went 
the second time. When he came up again 
the Scot shouted to him, “Say, mon, if 
ye don’t come up the next time, may I 
have the boat?” 

* 

The mistress was interviewing an ap- 
plicant for the position of cook. 

“Well, Maggie, you seem quite suit- 
able, and I have decided to engage you. 
The work will be light and easy, and you 
will find that the master is very easily 
pleased.” 

“Yes, mum,” replied Maggie. “I thought 
the same the moment I saw you!” 


Two Negroes who had not seen each 
other in five years discovered each had 
been married during this time. 

“What kinda woman did you-all get, 
Mose?” asked Rasitus. 

“She’s an angel, Rastus, dat’s what 
she is.” 

“Boy, you sho is lucky. Mine’s still 
livin’,” Rastus muttered sorrowfully. 


* 

Bride: “Dear, what is the true defini- 
tion of a groom?” 

Hubby: “Why, a groom is a man who 
takes care of dumb animals. 

* 

An American in England was giving 
some illustrations of the size of his 
country. 

“You can entrain in the state of Texas 
at dawn,” he said impressively, “and 
twenty-four hours latter you'll still be 
in Texas.” 

“Ves,” said one of his English lis- 
teners, “we’ve got trains like that here, 
too.” 


Intervals 


On a busy Saturday, a lady telephoned 
for three theatre seats. 

“Very sorry, not a seat left,” said the 
box officer attendant, “but we have one 
private box.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, “that’s no use. I 
can’t see anything from a private box.” 

“Perhaps not, madam,” retorted the 
diplomat, “but everybody can see you.” 

The box was sold immediately. 

*% 


“Do you know,” asked the talkative 
barber, “that if you examined the edge of 
this razor under a microscope it would 
have teeth like a saw?” 

“Yes,” groaned his customer, “but I 
don’t need a microscope to find that 
out.” 

* 

“You say you only pay $50 a month 
for this beautiful apartment ?” 

“Yes, but I’m going to move anyway.” 

“Why, what’s come over you?” 

“An opera singer!” 


“Darling, will you be my wife?” 

“Will you always let me do just what I 
like?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can mother live with us?” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“Will you stay away from the club 
and always give me money when I ask 
for it?” 

“Willingly, my pet.” 

“I’m sorry. I could never marry such 
a terrible booby.” 


Visitor: “Does your little son play on 
the piano yet.” 

Mother: “No, he can’t climb that 
high yet.” 


x 

Mr. Brown: “How do you like this 
house? Shall we buy it?” 

Mrs. Brown: “Oh, it’s perfectly lovely ! 
The view from this balcony is so fine 
that it leaves me speechless.” 

Mr. Brown: “Then we'll buy it.” 

*% 

Sonny Boy: “Say, Dad, what is meant 
by ‘the bone of contention’ ?” 

Dad: “The — my son.” 


“T'll never get over it,” sighed the boy 
as he looked at the moon. 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 
terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 
Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Communions 
and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


mh 


By this, families in 
which none has received 
an actual vocation may 
adopt a priest as their 
own. 


oh 


By this, they make 
themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 
whom they have aided. 


he 


By this they take an 
active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 








Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis 
(Rock Church) 
Sodality Member 00 $2,724.52 


Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,555.00 


Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse.. 4,598.57 
League Promoters of the Rock 


St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 
Little Flower Burse 

St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 

St. Rita’s Burse 

St. Thomas Apostle Burse 
St. Gerard’s Burse 

St. Peter’s Burse 

Holy Family Burse 


St. Anthony Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., 
Memorial Burse 
Miss Elsie Bick 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 


Holy Redeemer Burse 





Motion Picture Guide 


THE Prepce: I condemn indccent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 





Atlantic Adventurer 
Bad Boy 

Between Men 
Blazing Justice 
Bohemian Girl 
Border Caballero 
Boulder Dam 

Brides Are Like That 
Calling of Dan Matthews 
Call of the Prairie 
Captain Blood 
Captain January 
Charlie Chan at the Circus 
Charlie Chan’s Secret 
Chatterbox 

Cheers of the Crowd 
Comin’ ’Round the Mountain 
Crime-Patrol 

Desert Gold 

Desert Phantom 
Don’t Gamble With Love 
Don’t Get Personal 
Drift Fence 

East of Java 
Everybody’s Old Man 
The F Man 

Farmer in the Dell 
Fast Bullets 

Federal Agent 

Feud of the West 
Forced Landing 

For the Service 
Freshman Love 
Garden Murder Case 
Gentle Julia 

Ghost Goes West 
Give-Us This Night 
Great Impersonation 
Hair-Trigger Casey 
Here Comes Trouble 
Her Master’s Voice 


Heroes of the Range 
Hitch Hike Lady 
House of a Thousand Candles 
I Dream Too Much 

I'll Love You Always 
It’s a Great Life 

Kid Ranger 

King of the Pecos 

Lady in Scarlet 
Laughing Irish Eyes 
Lawless Border 

Lawless Nineties 
Leathernecks Have Landed 
Life of Louis Pasteur 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Little Miss Nobody 
Little Red School House 
Lone Wolf Returns 
Love on a Bet 

Lucky Terror 

Man of the Hour 
Message to Garcia 
Midsummer Nights Dream 
Milky Way 

Millionaire Kid 

Miss Pacific Fleet 
Mister Hobo 

Modern Times 

Murder on the Bridle Path 
Music Goes ’Round 
Music Is Magic 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Mysteries of Notre Dame 
Nevada 

The Night Is Young 
Officers’ Mess 

Paradise Canyon 

Paddy O’Day 

Panic on the Air 
Preview Murder Case 
Pride of the Marines 


Prisoner of Shark Island 
Professional Soldier 

Red River Valley 

Return of Jimmy Valentine 
Rhodes, the Empire Builder 
Ridin’ On 

Roaring Guns 

Rogues Tavern 

Rose Marie 

The Royal Waltz 

She Couldn’t Take It 
Silly Billies 

Singing Kid 

The Singing Vagabond 
Skull and Crown 

Sky Parade 

Song and Dance Man 
Storm Over the Andes 
Sutter’s Gold 

Tale of Two Cities 

Taming the Wild 
Thirteen Hours by Air 
Three Godfathers 

Three Live Ghosts 

Three Musketeers 

Till We Meet Again 
Timothy’s Quest 

Too Many Parents 

Too Much Beef 

Tough Guy 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Treachery Rides the Range 
Two in Revolt 

Two in the Dark 
Unknown Woman 

Wildcat Saunders 


You May Be Next 
Young Love 





